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Notes. 


[RISH RIVERS NAMED IN THE 
QUEEN.” 


“FAERIE 


“N. & Q.” has taken, and I think more effec- 
tually, the place of the old Gentleman's Magazine 
as a receptacle for curious and often valuable 
matter which might otherwise have been totally 
lost; for its Indexes will sure ly be resorted to by 
future in: juirers on such subje cts as may possibly 
have been treated of in its pages. I therefore 
consider nothing quite lost that I put init. The 
case is very different with magazines, &c.; as in 
them, if a subject of value or curiosity does not 
attract { the atte ntion of those interested in it in 
the month of f publicati on, it is probab ly lost and 
gone for ever, for who thinks of hunting through 
the back volume s of magazines ? 

As an instance: having made inquiries and 
atrived at some discoveries respecting the life of 
our great poet Spenser, I put an article on the sub- 
jectin Fraser’ s Magaz ine(Oct. 1859), chie fly induced 


y the hope that it might catch the eye of Mr. Col- | 


lier, who was then en: gaged on his edition of Spen- 
ser’s works ; and, what was not usual, it was noticed 
and highly praised in “N. & Q.” ‘This made 
me rather c fides nt that it wot ild be used by Mr. 
Coli lier, but he « - ntly never saw it, and so it 
is, I may say, dead and gone unless this 


re ference 
should one time or other 


attract to it the atten- 


176 — Jno- 


of | 


| novan 


| middle of it. 
| the country people told me when I inquired that 


with the 


| wife’s family lived, as I 


tion of 
p ret.* 

Among the vain hopes which I have enter- 
tained at various times, one was that I might be 
to the Fuerte Queen what I have been to Paradise 
Lost. Those hopes, however, are gone for ever, 
and all I can do is to place in “N. & Q.” for the 
benefit of some future editor a few of the original 
observations which I made on that poem. I will 
begin with the names of the Irish rivers which 
were present at the wedding of the Thames and 
the Medway in the fourth book, and which per- 
haps I am the only person capable of fully 
plaining. 

The array begins thus : — 


some future biographer or editor of the 


“ There came the Liffey rolling down the lea, 
The sandy Slane, the stoney Aubrian.” 


Here the Liffey and the Slane or Slaney are well- 
known rivers rising in Wicklow; but what or 
where is the Aubrian? Nobody could tell, not 
even my friend the late Dr. O'Donovan, the Cory- 
phzeus of Irish scholars and topographers. My 
mind then reverted to my youthful days in the 
beginning of this century, and I recollected that 


nnd on reaching 
the top of the first ridge, 1 saw beneath me a 
wide valley with a river running through the 
I knew it was not the Liffey, and 


it was called the King’s River. Now Spenser 
must have seen this river, for, as I have shown, 
it was along this valley that the Lord-Deputy led 
his troops in 1580 to attack the Irish at Glenda- 
loch. Its name in Irish—which of course was 
the one he heard—is Awan-ree (Amhan-righe), 
and how easily might this have become in his 
mind Aubrian in the dozen years or so that passed 
before he wrote the fourth book of his poem! 
Dr. O’Donovan said at once that I was perfectly 
rizht, no other river could have been the Au- 
brian. 

The Awniduff (it should be Awinduff, or Black- 
water), is the river of that name in Ulster, not 
that in co. Cork, of which the poet makes no 
mention. “ The ‘ Liffar deep,’ ”’ wrote Dr. O’Do- 
to me, “I take to be the Foyle; for in 
some bg 1 maps of Spenser's time it is called ‘ the 
Ryver of the Liffer.’ It is very deep.” I may 
add ths ut its name is evidently “ the Swift ” (Lu- 
athsuhar). The poet in his View, Sc. says, “ An- 

I was wrong in stating in that articl n coincidence 
current account, that Spenser brought his family 
when he fled from Ireland in 1598. As his 
have shown, in or near Kinsale, 
r younger children most probably took refuge 
with them; while his sister, Mrs, Travers, who 
parently lived in Cork, may have taken charge of 
elder « This will explain why the poet died, 
are told he did, at an inn, 


with him 
she and he 
ap- 
the 
as we 


1€s. 
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other garrison would I put at Castle Liffar (Lif- In my article in Fraser I have quoted Smith’s 
ford) or thereabouts, so as they should have all | romantic account of the lake at Kilcolman and 
the passages upon the river to Lough Foyle.” | Dr. Rowan’s description of its present appearance ; 
“Sad Trowis ” is now called Drowis, and carries | that it has not altered since the poet’s time, as 
the waters of Lough Melvin into Donegal Bay. | Smith asserts, is however evident from the fol- 
“Strong Allo” and “Mulla mine” are parallel | lowing lines respecting it in the Epithalamion : — 
streams not far from the poet’s residence at Kil- “ And ye likewise which keep the rushy Jake 
colman. The former gives name to the barony of | Where none do fishes take.” : 
Duhallow, and the proper name of the latter is | Tuos. Kerenttey. 
Awbeg (Awan-beag, “ Little River”); called by 
Spenser Mulla, from mudloch, “ hill-top,” asit rises 
in one of the Ballyhowra hills, which he styles THE STATUE OF NIOBE. 
“the Mole.” Misled by Giraldus Cambrensis, Every schoolboy knows the story of the grief- 
he makes the Sure, the Nore, and the Barrow all | stricken Niobe. It is one of the most beautiful 
rise in the Slewboome (it should be bloom) moun- | myths of antiquity. The poets feigned, says 
tains, for it is only the last that does so. | Cicero, that her metamorphosed form was trans- 
| 


“The wide embayed Mayre” is the River a orted on the wings of the wind to her native 
mare, which is no river at all, but a bay or arm of | jand, and deposited upon the rugged heights of 
the sea running up to Kenmare in Kerry. Then | Sipylus, near to the old city of Magnesia, in the 
comes the great difficulty — valley of the Hermus, Asia Minor; and no local 

“ And baleful Oure, late stained with English blood.” | peasant or casual passenger, in pre-Christian times 
Here myself, Dr. O'Donovan, and the late Arch- | &t least, ever cast his eyes in the direction of it 
deacon Rowan, who was so well versed in the | but with mingled feelings of awe and pity. Ovid, 
topography of Cork and Kerry, were equally at | in his Metam. vi. 311-12, took up the burden of 
fault. At length, in looking through Smith’s her misery in this wise : — 

Kerry, I came upon the following assage: “ This | “ There still she weeps, and whirl’d by stormy winds, 
river (Mang) riseth near Castle Island . . is and = thro the air, her native country finds ; 

° feeeme enlied the Brown Bick... . There fix'd she stands upon a bleaky hill, be 
Thie latter is el rably augmented by another There yet her marble cheeks perennial tears distil.” 

e ; ano 
called Oureagh.” All seemed now plain enough, 
but Dr. Rowan assured me that to his certain 
knowledge there was no such stream; “but,” 
said he, “may it not be the Brown Filesk itself, 
whose name in Irish is Ouan-ruadh, ‘ Brown 
River’?” This was quite decisive, Ouan-ruadh 
(pr. Ouan-rvo) became Ouré, just as Ouan-beg 
did Aubeg, and Awan-ree, Aubrian. Though our 
poet’s lines are always strictly decasyllabic, he 
may have pronounced here Oure as it is at the 
eesura. In “stained with blood,” there may be 
an allusion to the name of the river as well as to 
an engagement of the English with the followers 
of the Earl of Desmond, whose chief abode was 
in this district. 


And many a long century before the advent of 
the Augustan bard, Homer (Ji. xxiv. 614-15), 
speaking from personal observation no doubt, and 
therefore more correctly, had testified to her pre- 
sence on the mount: — 

“There high-borne, on Sipylus’ shaggy brow, 

She sits, her own sad monument of woe: 

The rock for ever lasts, the tears for ever flow.” 

The popular belief in this oft-repeated story 
of Niobe, or, at all events, in that portion of it 
which referred to the disposition of her petrified 
remains, was rudely disturbed by the latest and 
most careful of Greek writers on primeval anti- 
quities. In his well-known Description of Greece, 
Pausanias, who flourished towards the close of the 
In the Pastoral A°glogue upon the Death of Sir second century of our era, mentions a fresco which 


Philip Sidney, printed with Spenser’s Astrophel, | adorned a cavern at the rear of a theatre in 
. | Athens, representing the slaughter of Niobe'’s 





we have — Pew - - 
© HReavest thou the Orewa? how with hollow sound | children by Apollo and Diana; and he imme- 
He slides away, and murmuring doth plaine.” diately adds : — 


. - P “ Pte. o ; vi pede - 
As this poem was probably written in or near | ,.. After I had seen this Niobe, I proceed 1 to the moun 
| tain Sipylus. Near this place is a rock and a precipice, 


Dublin, we might look for the Orown (Gold | which, to one who stands near it, does not exhibit the 
River?) to the north of that city, where the shape of a woman; but he who beholds it at a distance 
country houses of the English officials mostly lay. | will think he sees a woman weeping and lamenting.”— 
I know, however, of no stream there but the | Lib. i. cap. 21, § 3. 

insignificant Tolka, which could hardly have been As a matter of course, just as an entire flock 
so described. I am therefore inclined to think it | of sheep pass through a gap that one of their 
may be the Dodder on the south side, which after | number has made, all succeeding writers on the 
heavy rain often becomes a torrent of extreme | subject of Niobe’s statue followed in the wake of 
force and magnitude. the Greek historian, echoing and re-echoing his 
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very decided opinion for something like seventeen 
hundred years. Pausanias had clambered up the 
almost perpendicular sides of Sipylus, reaching 
to some six or seven hundred feet, in order to 
satisfy his curiosity. Not discovering the object of 
his search, he clambered down again, and declared 
its existence to be a vulgar conceit, or, at the best, | 
but a mere phantasm. This solitary achievement 
of a sober antiquary was deemed conclusive on 
the point. Why repeat a dangerous experiment ? 
None being bold enough to do it, the self-entisfied 
Greek was left in undisturbed possession of the 
mountain, as well as of the treasure it contained. 

Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, one of the learned con- 
tributors to the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography (s. v. “ Sipylus”’), writing so late as the | 
year 1857, brings into stronger relief the judg- 
ment of Pausanias, and leaves it to be inferred 
that the words of Horace were really applicable 
to him :— 


° “* Populumque falsis 
Dedocet uti 
Vocibus.” 

“In speaking of Mount Sipylus (he remarks), we 
cannot pass over the story of Niobe, alluded to by the 
poets, who is said to have been metamorphosed into stone 
on that mountain in her grief at the loss of her children. 
Pausanias relates that he himself went to Mount Sipylus, | 
and saw the figure of Niobe formed out of the natural 
rock ; when viewed close he only saw the rock and pre- 
cipices, but nothing resembling a woman, either weeping 
or in any other posture; but standing at a distance you 
fancied you saw a woman in tears and in an attitude of 
grief. This phantom of Niobe, says Chandler (p. 331), 
whose observations have been contirmed by subsequent 
travellers, may be defined as an effect of a certain portion 
of light and shade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at a 
particular point of view.” 


The authority particularly mentioned above is, 
I presume, Dr. Richard Chandler, who published | 
his Travels in Asia Minor in 1775, 4to. I have | 
referred to that work, containing copious MS. 
notes by Mr. Revett, who accompanied him, and | 
cannot discover any notice in it of Niobe or of | 
her statue. The book extends to 283 pages only, | 
and chapters xviii. to xxi. inclusive treat of | 
Smyrna and its neighbourhood. The doctor de- 
scribes the valley of the Hermus, through which 
he passed, but is silent on the subject of Mount 
Sipylus. I have likewise referred to the third 
edition of his 7ravels, published in 1817, and in- 
cluding his peregrinations in Greece, but to no 
better purpose. Nor can I discover in the pages 
of any subsequent writer a confirmation of the 
alleged report by the doctor. 

In an educational work such as the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography, purporting to be 
based on the latest researches of scholars and 
dilettanti, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
magnificent folio on The Ancient Monuments of | 
Lydia and Phrygia, by Mr. J. R. Steuart, and | 
published fifteen years previously, or in 1842, 


should have been totally disregarded or over- 
looked by the editor and his numerous staff of 
assistants, every one of whom is deservedly famed 
for sound erudition and diligence. A notice, too, 
of Mount Sipylus and the statue that crowns it 
occurs in the Rev. Edmund Chishull’s Travels in 
Turkey (Lond. 1747, fol.), which that gentleman 
performed at the close of the seventeenth century. 
True, he has little to say on the subject in ques- 
tion; but that little, however, is quite sufficient 
to depreciate the not very probable relation of 
Pausanias. But to revert to Mr. Steuart and his 
labours. He not only describes the mountain and 
its venerable ornament—probably, as he suggests, 
the oldest of its kind in the world—but gives a 
fair delineation of so much of it as has been 
spared by the maw of Time. The figure is seated 
on a throne, and placed in an arched recess; and 
to this arrangement he attributes its partial pre- 
servation :— 

“ The style and character of the work [he adds} corre- 
spond with the description given of statues previous to 
the time of Daedalus; who, from having been the first 
artist who gave a freedom to the limbs, is said to have 
imparted to his statues the power of motion. Although 
the limbs are not disengaged, the figure of Niobe is de- 
signed in a sufticiently easy and natural attitude: the 
hands appear to have been clasped together upon the 
breast; and the head is slightly inclined on one side, 
with a pensive air, expressive of grief. The whole figure 
bears a strong impress of archaic style; nevertheless, so 
little now remains of the original sculpture, that it re- 
quires to be .studied carefully in order to understand 
exactly the design. The exterior surface, too, is so much 
corroded, that the whole mass exhibits not a single trace 
of the chisel, saving on some remains of the volutes or 
curls of Niobe’s hair, which, from their position, have 
been better protected from the weather.” 

This circumstantial account, not to mention the 
drawing that accompanies it, leaves no doubt as 
to the existence of the monument, of a veritable 
work of art, and confirms in a singular manner 
the incidental allusion to it in the pages of Homer. 
Nor does Mr. Steuart omit to mention the most 
probable origin of the Niobe legend :— 

“ It is very remarkable [he observes] that the winds 
generally rage here with great violence; which may 
account for the tradition of Niobe having been trans- 
ported hither by their ministry. Be this as it may, I 
could not behold without admiration the tears still trick- 
ling down the furrows of her grief-worn cheeks, realising 
what would appear to have been but the fancy of the poet. 
. . +. « + By the proximity of some springs, with 
which this part of the mountain abounds, this singular 
effect is still produced after the lapse of thousands of 
years!” 

Mr. Steuart has not given the dimensions of 
the statue: these I am particularly desirous of 
knowing, and should feel therefore much obliged 
to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who may possess this 
information and will kindly impart it to me. 


W. W. W. 











HOSTELS AT 


BENEDICTINE OXFORD. 


There were at Oxford three Benedictine colleges 
—Canterbury, Durham, and Gloucs endian 
Rous adds London. (Leland, iv. 30, al. 169.) 
Winchcombe Abbey had : » hostel for its novices 
near the site of Gl wrath Hall, which was 
founded for the great Abbey of St. Peter in the 


( Hist. Glocest. i. Above the small 


year 1283. $2.) 


postern arch of the prese nt Worcester College, 
though concealed by trails of ivy, the arms still 
remain which marked the entrance to 


hostels belonging to— 


St. Alban’s (Az. a Saltire, or), called the Scho- 


lars’ House, comple «i with a chapel and porch 
by Abbot William IL ( Gesta Abbatum, iii. 496) ; 
Ramsey (Or, on a bend az., 3 rams’ heads 


arg. attired of the first), - l 
.. (—a saltire—with a Gree k er 
These are indicated in Loggan’s Vi w. 

On the south side of the quadrangle are six 
hostels, with the following heraldic distinctions, 
reckoning from east to west :— 

l.... a griffin segreant. 2. Norwich (arg. a 
cross sable). 3, 4. 
the Ashmolean collection, 
combe, the name of an abbot of the 
Cheltenham, who lived in the time of Henry VI. 
having been written in the windows. 5. Enriched 
with panelling; according to the same authority, 
Westminster. 6. Pershore. 

William Compton was Abbot of Pershore 1504- 
27 (Dugd. ii. 411), and on one side of a small 
niche above the doorway is a shield with a mitre 
over it, and decorated with a rebus—W., a comb, 
and ton. Corresponding t 
surmounted by a coronet . . . three standing cups 
(? Butler or Argentine). Running westward is a 
raised terrace over a yaulted substructure now 
closed up. 

On the outside of a new wall at the east 
the garden is a shield surmounted by a lion’s mask 
with a rose in the first 


couped 


Ramsey and 
latter, John 


++ + & cross potence... 

quarter (? Carlile). This shield, with another 
described by Wood as “ Gutty, a cross humette, 
trunked, with two water-potts in base,” was for- 


merly in the little quadrangle (southward of the 
— hall), which exhibits a few remains of the 
erpendicular period, and was divided into mo- 
nastic hostels. 

On the site of the Provost's lodging, Wood 
(Ash. MS. 8491, fo. 260) mentions the hostel of 
Gloucester with its arms, Az. two keys in saltire, 
or, and a hostel of Abingdon, with these arms— 
Or, a cross patonce, between 4 martlets, or, “ 
the right har nd as we come through the court or 
quadrangle.” The latter was formed by the hall 
on the east of the present quadrangle ; the chapel 
on the north, the eastern gable wall of which still 
exists; and the library on the east side, facing 
the site at present occupied by Beaumont Street. 


on | 


»s8 in fess). | 
| necessary 


According to Wood’s MS. in | 
Winch- | 


o this is another shield | 


end of 
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Besides the abbeys already mentioned, Glas. 
tonbury, Tavistock, Burton, Chertsey, C oventry, 


Bury St. E dmund’s, Ab. 


Evesham, Eynsham, 
Malmesbury and Rochester 


botsbury, Mychelney, 

are known to havecontributed to the maintenance 

of hostels in the University on this site. 
I may add that at Cambridge the Benedictines 

established Z/y hostel onthe site of Trinity Hall, 

and Monk’s hostel for Croyland. ; 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt, B.D., F.S.A. 


Destruction oF OrricraL MSS.—I have heard 
a rumour to-day that tons of written pap TS, eX- 
tending in dates as far back as three hundred years 
ago, have lately been or are still being sold from 
the Dockyard at Deptford to manufacturers, as 
waste paper. Whether in this wholesale and 
displacement of lumber, steps have 


| been taken to guard against the inadvertent de- 


| deserves inquiring into. 


| not find an equival 


struction of autographs and documents of historie 
interest and value, I have not heard; and, lest 
this should not have been the case, it appears to 
me advisable to call attention in your columns to 
the report. It is probably exaggerated, but not 
without foundation, and the point in question 
Joun W. Bons. 


REGISTER OF SASINES, ag gy — In the 
Parliamentary paper, No. 20, 1867, p. 27, being 
a list of Record publications, is this work :— 
cister of Sasines, not published for 
including paper and _ binding, 
[reasury (amount 
26, stored in 


“ Abridgment of Re 
sale; cost of printing, 
8 3761, exclusive of sums paid by the 
unknown); number of copies printed 24 or 
the General Register House, Edinburgh.” 

Surely copies of this work should be presented 
to the libraries of the Inns of Court. C. C. 


RELATIONS oF Krxes.— 


“ A curious announcement appears in a French paper: 
*M. Bernadotte, cousin to the King of Sweden, and dyer 
at Suresnes, presents himself as an Independent and Liberal 
candidate in the eighth district. His first meeting with 
his electors will take place at Combevoie, in the public 
house of M. Iturbide, who is heir to the Iturbide some 


time Emperor of Mexico.’ ” 
The above, clipped from the Manchester Courier, 
May 18, may be worth a corner in “N. & Q.” 
C. W.S 
Ennvtr.—It is generally admitted that we can- 
lent, or, at least, that we cannot 
adequately represent this word in our own tongue, 
but I think that if we c mpare it with axnoy and 


annoyance, and refer to the root, annoyer (Nor- 


man-French), a striking analogy will be seen to 
exist. Nor is this all; the Norman- vee -_ ane 
noyer may very probably have been the origin ‘ 


Perhaps some of 
their opinion on 


W. R. 


the modern French ennuier. 
your correspondents will expres 
the subject. H, 


Jersey. 
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Otp Corrs. —In a MS. 
Charles II. (Harl. 6395), mention is made of a 
«dandepratt,” which is explained to be a very 
small kind of silver coin. I have heard the same 
word used in Yorkshire as meanine a bantam 


jest-book, temp. 
‘ d 


fowl. It is evidently connected with the idea of 


smalln 

The same MS. says (§ 396): - 

‘There ¥ a od merry fellow and musical, but 
naturally what doubled about the back; and his 
comrades usually 7. d him their Ninepence, and their 
Harper. Be cause, commonly, the ninepences are a littl 
buckled to distingui h them in their currency up and 
down, lest they pass (some being big, some small) for 
sixpence or a shilling.” 








CYRIL. 


Goppam.—A rt time ago, “F.S. A.” ad- 
dressed the following to the Pall Mail Gazette. 
It should be preserved in your pages as a curious 


instance of a derivation missed: 








an occasional note you lately referred to the w 
having been used by Joan of Arc to designaté 
an Englishman, In a note of the very rare and curious 
work entitled Aventures du Baron Fenente, bv Ax rippa 
dAubigné, may | found the following details :—Th 
Spaniards of the sixteenth cent ury used to consider cor 
pulenc esti 1d wore false stomachs called Goda 
h all ] rer amed God ms, and the writer 
quotes a rmon beg x,‘ Erat unus grossus Godam 
qui nil curabat nisi de ventre.’ 

“jt is singular that, while admitting that the Encglisl 
furnished this word, the author of the note appears quite 
in the dark as to its derivation. He inclines to believ« 
that it is a corruption of ‘ good ale,’ by i 
quantities of which the Anglo-Saxon race ac juired the 


abdominal prominence which excited t 
meagre Spaniards,” 














Otp ENGRAviInes tn LopGING-HOvUSES ABROAD 
aD Is CUROWS CosenTEn.—Ii visitors woul 1m 
notes of these, while staying at wat 
&c., many specimens of ‘our own earlier 
engravers, {c., might be recovered, and usefully 
added to the collection recently pri d to th 
British Museum. I do not know the value of the 
following, but give the memoranda for what they 


re 





10) 


may be worth : — 


‘Les festes d’Amour et de Bacchus en mus ‘ique, 
representées dans le petit Pave de Versailles. 1678 

he orig l of the ballet at tl Alhambra Pala 
Leicester Square, last winter. 

‘Henrietta Maria, Magne Britannie Recina— 
Jacobus Hamilton Marchio ab Hamilton Sacri Stabuli 
comes adstat,” &c. “Antonius Vandiick eques pinxit. 
Bonnefoy sculpsit. 

3. “ Painted by F. Wheatley, R.A.” “ Engraved by 
L. Schiavonetti” (a pair) :—1, “ Two Bunches a Penny 


Primroses,” 2. “ Milk bel w, Maids,’ 
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Querics. 


a a UST, CHEVALIERS DE LA JARRETIERE.— 
Est-il vrai que des membres de la maison de 
+e ist, sgrs. du Manvyr, d’Argenton, etc., 
établie en Normandie, et P rtaut pour armes 
dazur a un chevron d’argent, accompagné de 3 
roses de meme, alent ete chevaliers de la Jar- 
retiére? On voudrait avoir des lications pré- 
cises a cet égard. BARON DE CHAULIEU. 


A Vire (Cal\ 
A KIND C N TO Rrorenrs 1x Avevst, 1736. 


The following peer us notice occurs in a magazine 


of the time Lia copies of this “kind 
caution ” b T LY seems to have been 
aflixed up” a se d hopsgate, and other 





parts of the city, ides bei delivered personally 
to the housekeepers of Spitalficlds and White- 
¢ hape l:— 

* Monday, August 2, 1736,— The 1 idles of several 
pari hes delivered a paper to most of the hor keepers of 

ttlefields, Whitechapel, and thereabouts, intitled 4 
hind Caution to Rioters, containing some clauses of an 
Act of Parliament made in the first year of King George I. 
to the following purpose, That if any persons assemble toge- 
ther to ck molish or} ull down any house or houses, they shall 
be adjudged felons without benefit of clergy, and suffer 
death. And also, that whatever houses are pulled and 
demolished in the manner aforesaid, the damages shall be 
made good by the inhabitants of the hundred where the 
same is committed; and that it shall be sufficient for the 
recovery of such damage, that the person injured bring 
his action at Westminster against any two or more of 
he inhabitants; and the same to be levied ac« to 
a statute made in the 27th year of (Queen Elizal eth. "This 
ixed up at Aldgate, Bi h | pagate, and 
public places in that part of the town.” 


J. M. 


ExvizanetTn Cuavcer.—In the Register of 
John 07 Gaunt (vy yl. il. fol. 1G . J hl l the fol- 














E51 &s, 2d. for the expenses of Elizabeth Chaucy, 
when the said I eth was made a nun in the Abbey of 


Berkyng.” May 12, 1381. 

There are several entries of payments to Geof- 
frey Chaucer the poet and Philippa his wife, and 
in nearly every instance the name is spelt Chaucy, 
so —_ this Elizabeth may have been a relative 
of the poet. n Lie KI wn t have had either a 

ister or a dau tl If she were 
h is da ug ht er, can hardl 5 hav been 
more than a chil e must have been some 
intimate conn lood, af ss or service, 
to induce the Duke of Lancaster to pay so im- 
mense a sum for the assumption of the veil by 
Elizabeth Chauc HERMENTRUDE. 





t Bam 








Cuvren-bpvinpine Porases.—In an old ac- 
count of the re-edification of a church (fifteenth 
century), I find the following items, which I 
she ald be glad to have explained :— 

“Olde tymber and moris” (the débris of the old 
church). It. for iij copet?.’ 
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Among the contributions from various guilds is 
one from the milwardys. Does the word italicised 


mean millers, the local pronunciation of which is | 


“ mellards ”’ ? 

“ The gaderyng of the Trinite li 3th.” 

“ The player - the church-hay.” 

The church-hay is the church-yard, as is evi- 
denced by the Cornish proverb, “A hot May 
makes a fat church-hay.’” What means the 


player? Records of the same church mention | 


“ Jesus cotes,” and “ Tormeteris cotes,” in their 
inventories. Has it any reference to the Easter 
pageants or religious dramas of the period ? 

“Makyng of two sengeler.” 

I have not the volume of “N. & Q.” at hand; 
but a reference to 1" S. vii. 374 might elucidate. 

“Sold haishis (? ashes) yn the licherid.” 

“ For nayl for the Anottes and to stodel.” 

“ Paid for stodel, 84,” 

“N. & Q.” has been a very safe “find” on 
Many an occasion, and I hope for elucidation of 
these and some other obscure matters which may 
follow. Tuomas Q. Coven. 


GresMAN.—In a document of about the year 
1600 I have met with a person described as a 
gresman? What was he? Cornus. 


Heratpic: Frecp-Marsnat Stupnoitm Hone- 
son.—I should be glad to know the armorials 
upon thé tomb of this military commander. He 
died October 20, 1798, aged ninety years, in Old 
Burlington Street, London. Particulars of his 
descent would also be acceptable to John Yarker, 
Jun., 43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


Hovsettine Towets.—At Wimborne Minster 
a white cloth is spread on the altar rails while 
the eucharist is being administered to the com- 
municants. This is the only case where I have 
heard of this old Catholic custom being kept up. 


If there are other places where the practice is | 


continued, the pages of “N. & Q.” would be a fit 
place to note them. GeorGe Beno. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Joseru or Nazaretu.—While passing through 
Nazareth in November 1862, I saw the traditional 
stone table on which Joseph and Jesus are be- 
lieved to have worked. Is there any valid reason 


in Northamptonshire? * There is a remarkably 
tine portrait of the cornet, life-size, three-quarter 
length, painted by Walker, in the dining-room gt 
Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury, the property of the 
Rev. J. J. Goodall. He is represented wearing g 
cuirass; his left hand holds a pistol, whilst the 
| right leans on a steel morion or cap. The hair 

is long and flowing over the tan and the 
countenance, though handsome, shows great re. 
| solution. Holmby House was built by Queen 
Elizabeth's favourite chancellor, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, but only the gateway now remains, the 
house having long been pulled down. 

Close to Dinton Hall resided the regicides 
Richard Ingoldsby and Ireton; and John Bigg, 
the Dinton hermit, supposed by some to have been 
the masked executioner of King Charles I., dwelt 
in a cave just outside the grounds. The cave has 
long ago been filled up and levelled with the 
ground, though its traces are easily defined ; and 
amongst the curiosities of Dinton is preserved 
one of the shoes of the hermit, composed of about 
two thousand pieces of leather. There is, I be- 
lieve, a memoir of Bigg in Wilson’s Wonderful 
Characters, Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

With reference to the question whether Joyce 
was the executioner of Charles L., let me note 
that I was informed some time since by an Irish 
gentleman likely to be well informed, that Cornet 
Joyce belonged to the Joyces of Galway—an 
old family remarkable for personal strength, and 
that either in Hardiman’s History of Galway or 
Dutton's Annals would be found a notice of Joyce, 
and of his boast that “ he had tried the strength 
of his arm on the neck of Charles IL.” A reference 
to these works having failed to discover the 
passage alluded to, can anyreader of “N, & Q.” 
| say in what book it may be found ? y 





Bruyettro Latmni.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where the Letters of Brunetto Latini, 
from which the following purports to be an ex- 
tract, are to be found ? — 

“ Our journey from London to Oxford was with some 
difficulty and danger made in two days; for the roads 
are bad, and we had to climb hills of hazardous ascent, 
and which to descend are equally perilous. We passed 
through many woods considered here as dangerous places, 
as they are infested with robbers; which, indeed, is the 
case with most of the roads in England. This is a cit- 
cumstance connived at by the neighbouring barons, from 


for the belief that Joseph worked as a stonemason | the consideration of sharing the booty; and these robbers 


and not as a carpenter—the scarcity of wood in 
Palestine then and now causing difficulty with 
respect to the latter occupation? The query is 
one for biblical and Greek scholars to answer. 
Cur. Cooke. 


Cornet Jorce.—Is anything known concern- 
ing the subsequent history of Cornet Joyce, who 
in 1647 seized King Charles I. at Holmby House, | 


| serving as their protectors on all occasions, personally, 
and with the whole strength of their band. However, 
| as our company was numerous, we had nothing to fear. 
Accordingly we arrived the first night at Shirburn Castle, 


| in the neighbourhood of Watlington, under the chain of 


hills over which we passed at Stokenchurch. 

[* References to works containing notices of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George Joyce will be found in “N. & Q.’ 
1* S. ii. 268; 224 S. iy, 290; 34 S. iii, 478; and 4" 5. 
iii. 4222,—Epb. | 
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« This castle was built by the Earl of Tanqueville, one 
of the followers of the fortunes of William the Bastard, 
Duke of Normandy, who invaded England, and slew 
King Harold in a battle which decided the fate of the 
kingdom. It is now in the possession of a descendant 
of the said earl. 

«“ As the English barons are frequently embroiled in 
disputes and quarrels with the sovereign, and with each 
other, they take the precaution of building strong castles 
for their residence, with high towers and deep moats 


surrounding them, and strengthened with draw-bridges, | 


posterns, and portcullises. And farther to enable them- 
selves to hold out for a considerable length of time, in 
case they should happen to be besieged, they make a 
provision of victuals, arms, and whatever else is neces- 
sary for the purpose. P 

The foregoing is said to be from the Letters of 
Brunetto Latini, of a noble Florentine family. 
He flourished in the thirteenth century, and died 
in 1294. He was the tutor of Dante. 

Joun M. Davenport. 
Oxford. 


Eric Mackay, Seventn Lorp Reay.—It is 
stated in Debrett’s Peerage that the late Sir W. M. 
Townshend Farquhar was “married to Erica 
Catherine, daughter of the seventh Baron Reay.” 
Can you inform me to whom this Lord Reay was 
married, and when and what issue, if any, re- 
sulted from such marriage? It is generally be- 
lieved that he died unmarried at Goldings in 
Hertfordshire, in 1847, when he was succeeded in 
the title by his brother Alexander, father of the 
present or ninth Lord Reay. Joun Mackay. 


Court or Manor Hovse.—What is the proper 
meaning of the word court as opposed to manor- 
house? In the West of England the manor-house 


“ Friends part, 
’Tis the survivor dies.” 
Cyrit. 

“ At subito se aperire solum, vastosque recessus 

Pandere sub pedibus, nigraque voragine fauces.” 
Wu. PENGeELLY. 

REFERENCE WANTED.— 

“Mr. Digby Wyatt says that ‘Blanche d’Artois, wife 
of Edmund Earl of Lancaster, who [{ Blanche} died 1302, 
and whose body was buried at Paris and her heart at 
Nogent l’Arthaud, is commemorated by a diminutive 
effigy now preserved at St. Denis.’” 

Where does Mr. Digby Wyatt say this ? What 
is his authority for each of the three assertions 
here made, viz., that Blanche’s body was buried 
at Paris; that her heart was interred at Nogent; 
and that an effigy of her is preserved at St. Denis ? 

In what church at Paris was Blanche buried ? 
Is any effigy of her now at St. Denis ? I saw none 
there in 1867, when I made a careful inspection 
of the cathedral and tombs. HERMENTRUDE. 


Sir Tuomas Suerrretp.—Mr. Newton, in his 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, vol. ii. p. 62, 
says that :— 

“ Scattered about the castle are the arms of its succes- 
sive captains, ranging from 1437 to 1522, when the gar- 
rison surrendered to the Turks. Among these is the 
name of a well-known English knight, Sir Thomas Shef- 
field, with the date 1514,” 

This person was, I believe, a member of the 
family of Sheffield of Butterwyk in the Isle of 
Axholme. Can any one point out his place in the 
pedigree? The head of the family was raised to 
the peerage in the first year of Edward VI. in 


| the person of Sir Edmond Sheffield, created 


is sometimes called the court, some times only the | 


house or manor-house. In other parts of England 
the manor-house is generally called the hall. In 
the West of England it is not uncommon to hear 
the farmyard belonging to a house spoken of as 
the court; and the rent-day is called holding the 
court. This latter is possibly a corruption of 
holding the manorial court, which would very 
possibly be held at the same time. From the 
general rule being to call the manor-house house, 
e.g.“ Blackacre House,” and the exception being 
to call it “ Whiteacre Court,” I am inclined to 
think that there may be some difference between 
house and court. G. W. M. 


Metopirs To Newman's Sones. — Are there 
any melodies composed for those poems of Dr. 
Newman’s which, in his recently-published 
volume, are called Songs, as “The Watchman,” 
“The Pilgrim Queen,” and several others? If 
there are, by whom are they written, and where 
can they be obtained ? F. H. K. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED. — Whence the following 
lines, which occur on a grave (1819) in Bunhill 
Fields cemetery : — 


Baron Sheffield of Butterwyk. CoRNvUB. 


Vorttarre’s Mepat oF GENERAL WASHING- 
ton.—In the Journal and Letters of Samuel Cur- 
wen, from 1775 to 1783 (Boston, 1864), p. 204, 
this passage occurs :— 

“ April 20, 1778.—A medal has lately been struck at 
Paris by order of Monsieur Voltaire, in honor of General 
Washington. On one side is the bust of the General, with 
this inscription: ‘G. Washington, Esq., Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental-Army in America.’ The reverse 
is decorated with the emblems of war and the following : 

‘Washington réunit par un assemblage 
Les talens du guerrier et les vertus du sage.’” 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, some of your numerous 
contributors may know whether this medal of 
Washington is now in existence or not. 

Joun Gorpon. 

Brompton. 

Horace WatroLte.— Where are Walpole’s 
manuscript notes on Pennant’s London deposited ? 
I find them quoted in John Miller's Fly-Leaves, 
1854. J. YEOWELL. 

68, Thornhill Road, Barnsbury. 
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Queries With Answers. 


‘*VioLeT, oR THE Dansevse.’’—Can any of 
your correspondents give any information as to 
the authorship of that remarkable novel, Violet, 
or the Danseuse? The Times of Sept. 5, 1862 
says that it was first published “ about a quarter 
of acentury back”; and in the above year Messrs. 


Routledge reprinted it as a shilling railway vo- | 


lume. I have heard vague reports of its having 
been written by a daughter of Lord Brougham, 
occasionally with the astounding “tag” of her 
having been about fifteen years of age when she 
wrote it! This incredibly precocious genius is 
said to have died shortly after the publication of 
her book. There are few modern English novels 
more calculated to excite theinterest of the highest 
class of readers; and it is well to make this in- 


quiry before the traces of its a become ; 


fainter and fainter. D.G. R. 


[Considerable pains were taken at the time of publica- | 


tion to conceal the name of the author of Violet. But 
there is no ground for attributing it to Miss Brougham ; 


and as little for crediting Lord Lytton with the author- | 


ship, as was done by a writer in our 2" §, ii. 99, ] 
Suaw tae Lire GvarpsmMan. — What is be- 

come of Shaw the Life Guardsman’s skull? I 

remember hearing Sir Walter Scott say that he 


had a roaring laugh against a distinguished phre- | 


nologist to whom he showed the skull, and who 
declared that it was the skull of “acoward.” Sir 
Walter mentioned to whom the skull had belonged, 
and was answered, that there were other develop- 
ments which he had not at first observed, and 
that these combined might represent courage. He 
was rewarded by a laugh as loud as before. 
J. B. 

(The skull of Shaw the Life Guardsman is now in the 
Museum at Abbotsford. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, edit. 1845, p. 317. Shaw is noticed in “ N. & Q,” 
4% S. iii. 462, 558; iv. 138. 

FarRFAX Pepieree.—In Whitaker's edition of 
Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodinensis, the editor states 
(p. 65) that he has given “an enlarged and cor- 
rected copy” of the Fairfax pedigree under the 
parish of * Denton.” I cann ot find it either in 
the above-quoted work or in Whitaker's Loidis 
and Elmete. Are the many copies I have exa- 
mined incomplete, or was the pedigree never 


issued ? Cornus. 
[The omission of the Fairfax pedigree under “ Denton ” 

seems to have been an oversight by the editor. It does 

not appear in any edition of the doctor's works we have 


consulted, 

3ALLAD Tunes. — Where shall I find the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Digby’s Farewel,”’ “Bobbing Jone,” 
“ A Shepherd's Daughter once there was,” “‘ The 


| New-made Gentlewoman,” and others of the same 
class ? L. X. 
[ We learn from Wm. Chappell’s valuable work, Popy. 

lar Music of the Oiden Time (i. 290), which our corre. 
spondent should consult, that “ the tune of * Bobbing Joe; 
Joan,’ will be found in every edition of The 
Musich’s Delight on the Cithren, 


or ‘ Bobbing 
Dancing Master; in 
1666, &e.” 
Goxpsmitu’s “ Ereey on MApAMe Brarzz.”— 
Can you give me the little French ballad, from 
which it is said Goldsmith took the idea of this 
e legy ° W. H. 
[ The “ Elegy on Madame Blaize,” and the better part 
of that on “The Death of a Mad Dog,’ 
tated from a well-known string of absurdities called “La 
Chanson du fameux la Galisse,” which may be found in 
1729, where it makes fifty 


* are close ly imi- 


the Ti nagiana, iii. 384, edit. 


quatrain verses. | 


Replies. 
NEWARK AND STIRLING PEERAGES. 
(4™° S. iii. 575; 8, 104.) 

I can assure Dr. Roeers, whose contributions 
I always read with interest, that no reflection was 
intended on his diligence. A friendly warning 
was all that I meant to convey agains t his ven- 
turing into the mare magnum of Scottish peerage 
questions, which but few, even among ‘twaiaad 
lawyers, thoroughly comprehend. Let him, above 
all, avoid trusting in these, to the unsupported 
authority of Sir Robert Douglas. 

The precise date of Archbishop Spottiswoode’s 
death is probably stated in the report of the 
trial of the soi-disant Earl of Stirling in 1839, of 
which two editions were published—one by the late 
W.B.D.D. Turnbull, Esq., Advocate, the other by 
Professor Swinton. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Riddell proved Ais assertion that the primate 
was dead on December 7, 1639 (the day of the 
pretended regrant), by reference to some obituary 
record on which reliance could be placed; while 
the person who forged the regrant may have 
fallen into the unconsciously prepared trap—De- 
cember 27—as stated in .C Serfurd’ s Officers of 
State. I have never seen the monument or tom 
stone in Ww estminster Abbey, but perhaps some 
one will favour us with the date of d ow there 
stated, as a matter of cu riosity mere sly. As Dr. 
Johnson said, a man is not upon oath in such 
inscriptions, and they are certainly not absolute 
evidence of any cx mtested fact. The last notice I 
have been able to find of Spottiswoode in the 
limited circle : authorities to which I have at 
present access, is, that he was alive on Aug. Ul, 
1639, when ay eo six other Scottish bishops 
signed the “Declinator” of the authority of the 
“ pretended ” assembly at Glasgow in the pre- 
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ceding year, by which they had been illegally | 
depose 1d: This much-vilified churchman was, in 
one respect, far in advance of his Presbyterian 
opponents. The paris sh church of Dairsie, built 
by him on his estate in Fifeshire, still bears wit- 
ness to his desire to introduce a style of architec- 
ture more befitting the worship of God than the 
hideous structures w hich, till our day, have su- 
per rseded the noble creations of medieval archi- 
tects, and fully justified Andrew Fairservice’s 
remark, “that the dog-kennel at Osbaldiston 
Hall was better than mony a house o’ God i 

‘ ANGLO-Scortvs. 

P.S. Mr. Invine, hasting to the fray (p. 119), 
falls into difficulties. My remarks applied to a 
ease, Which he evidently has overlooked, raised 
by the Stirling > rae against the King’s Ad- 
yocate and W. Grahame of Gartmore, to 
prove the tenor of the asserted regrant in 1639, 
decided by the Court of Session on March 2, 
1833 (see Shaw & Dunlop’s Jeports), while 
Mr. IrviNG is evidently quoting from the pseudo- 
earl’s trial for forgery in 1839. Even here he is 
quite wrong; for the forged document, though 
for good and obvious reasons not produced in this 
case by the claimant, having been previously im- 
pounded by the crown, was produced against 
him, and will be found in Mr. Turnbull’s Report, 
pp. 26-30. It is, strictly speaking, merely the 
warrant for the regrant or novodamus from the 
crown, but the latter is always substantially the 
echo of the former. ; 

Few persons will agree with Mr. Irvine that 
it is a less fatal blunder to make a dead man wit- 
ness a deed, than merely to style him by an office 
he had resigned ; and l, for one, should be glad 
to hear how he would get over the former diffi- 
culty. It would certainly require considerable 
ingenuity ! 

Lastly, if he consults (as he might more fre- 
quently do, thus saving his own limited leisure 
and our space) Ridde lt . Peerage and Consistorial 
Law, 1842 (pp. 293, 343), he will see that gen- 
tleman was “ engage ‘a in the case for the crown” 
‘in 1833] to use his own words, and also claimed 
the blunder regarding the dead 
archbishop’s name in the testing clause of the 
fabricated warrant. It is therefore presumed 
that Mr. Invrxe’s doubts will now be set at rest. 
He was not “ walking the boards” of the Outer 
House when the Stirling claimant first made his 


1 . 
or shortly before. 


“er ” 
Scotland. 





the discove rv of 


débit in 18 


INO. DAVERS: JNO.I 

(4% 8. iv. 91.) 

[t really seems probable that John Dennys is 
fated never to come to his rights, whether it be 
friend or foe that takes up the pen about him. It 
appears from a pedigree of the Dennys family 


JENNYS. 


furnished to Mr. Westwoop by the Rev. H. 
Ettacomse of Bitton (and published by hin 
Westwoop in “N. & Q.” 3° S. xii. 456, which 
I most foolishly ove rlooked), that a John Dennys, 
not a younger son but a grandson of the Sir Walter 
Dennys w ho married Agnes Davers, was most pro- 
bably the author of the Secrets of Angling. This 

John De snnys married Eleanor Mille t, and, dying i in 
160! , was buried at Pucklechurch. This opinion 
is strengthened by R.J. (Roger Jackson), the 
publisher of the poem, who says in the dedica- 
tion that— 

‘This poem being sent vnto me to be printed after the 
death of the author, who intended to have done it in his 
life, but was preuented by death,” &c, &e. 

The Rev. H. T. Ettacomse, who lives on the 
banks of the Boyd, has also favoured me with 
some local intelligence. Toghillis nota parish, but 
merely a hill, upon which one branch of the Den- 
nys had a house. The Boyd does not debouch at 
Keynsham, but at Ferris bridge, three quarters of 
a mile off. It is no longer a ple asing rivulet, but 
a nasty evil-smelling stream, caused by the refuse 
of a paper-mill. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Hounslow. 

As a descendant of the Dennises of Puckle- 
church may I be allowed to call in question the 
accuracy of Sir Harris Nicolas in the quotation 
made from him? In it he calls a John Dennys 
the author of the Secrets of . ingling, and states 
that he was a younger son of Sir Walter Dennys, 
of Pucklechurch, by a daughter of Sir Robert 
Danvers, or Davers. The latter part of this 
statement appears to me improbable, having re- 
gard to chronology. <A pedi; gree in my posse ssion 

says that Sir Ws alter De snnys of Alveston, Siston, 
and Dyrham, which estates respectively came into 
his family through the heiresses of Fitzwarine, 
Corbet, and Ruosel, fought on the Lancastrian 
side, was taken prisoner at Redemore, near Bos- 
worth, and had to pay a great ransom, “ his life 
being saved through his youngest son, John, then 
in the service of King Henry VIL” This Sir 
Walter Dennys married four times, but had no 
children by any of his wives, excepting the second 
one, who was Agnes, the daughter and 
of Sir Robt. Danvers, or Davers, a Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who died 1467. Sir Walter died 
Sept. 1, 1505. Wis third and youngest son, the 
above-mentioned John Dennys, or Dennis, was 
settled in the parish of Pucklechure h, and died, i 
believe, in 1521. The Harleian MS. 1543, f. 75, 
shows that this Jno. Dennis had a posses at. 
grandson, Jno., “ sixteen years of age 1623,” 
hough I think there is a mistake here, and that 
» boy was ten years younger, the lapse of three 
rations is sufficient to carry back John 
Dennis, or Dennys, whom Sir Harris icolas 
makes to have been the author of the Secrets of 


coheiress 
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! . 
Angling, to the early part of the sixteenth century. . a pas Sees 0 _ _ 
The last mentioned John Dennis had, however, a | Me betes the oy - 
grandson, John Dennis, of Pucklechurch, who ot cae 1 Pose cal 
died August 7, 1609, who, I think it is more — see 9 yy omg 
— was the author of the work in question. kik aeeden Meade, iv. 2, 25. 

n my pedigree, which is a full one, I find no “ Interque laudes mentibus puris manus 

John Davers, or Danvers, related to these Dennises. Coclo supinas tollite.”—Ps. exxxiv. 2. 


As Agnes Danvers, the great-grandmother of the 
John Dennis whom I take to be the author of the 
Secrets of Angling, had no brothers, I do not 
think that the latter could have been more nearly 
related to John Davers than as a third cousin. 

H. B. Tomxrns, 


“ Celo supinas si tuleris manus.”’— Carm. iii. 23, 1, 
For the occurrence of these lines and expres- 
sions, the depth and extent of Buchanan’s scholar- 


and every reader of these Psalms will admire the 
skill with which he has, as it were, woven them 


New University Club. . . i : 
into his own elegant verses. ‘The censorious may 


GEORGE srreanaure LATIN PSALMS. | console themselves with Martial’s question — 
“ Nostris versibus esse te poetam, 
(4° S. iii. 192, 298.) Fidentine, putas, cupisque credi ? "—1. xxxiii, 
But the “carrying off” must take place on a 
much larger scale, in order to justify its applica- 
tion in Buchanan’s case. While on this subject 
it may be noted that, curiously enough, the same 
expression which Buchanan uses in two of his 
Psalms has occurred to Mr. Gladstone, and is 
made use of by him in his translation of Top- 
lady’s hymn, “ Rock of Ages” : — 


“ While I draw this fleeting breath ; 


I beg leave to trouble you with a few addi- 
tional Horatian lines in these Psalms. The late 
Sir William Hamilton, who had, as is well known, 
an extensive knowledge of modern Latinists, at 
one time contemplated a Life and a new edition 
of Buchanan’s Poetical Works, on which he be- 
stowed considerable labour. His copy of Bu- 
chanan is said to be very rich in notes and parallel 
passages from the classics and modern writers. 


Although the work is not completed, it is to be | When my eye-strings break in death.” —Toplady, 
-— that the labours of Sir William in this “ Dum hos artus Vita regit ; 
field will not be lost to the world. It has been | Quando nox sepulchro tegit.” 


Mr, Gladstone’s Translations, 1863, 


well observed in the Saturday Review of May 22, ) ’ 
i. 2nd edit. p. 199 (Quaritch). 


1869 (p. 683), that “ his acquirements as a scholar 
and a man of learning were unequalled in this 
country in our time.” 


“ Tune ego, dum vivam, dum spiritus hos reget artus 
Usque colam.”—Ps. civ. 33, 


. . 6 1 rj 

“ Quod vivo et valeo, tutus et hostium ” ‘Tinie eee ambit Pe an regit 
A fraude, eximia fulgeo gloria: | a a eee Mr : 
v. MEIKLE. 


Quod late validis impero gentibus, aia 
Totum muneris id tui est.”—Ps. cxliv. 2. Willow Bank, Manchester. 


“ Totum muneris hoc tui est, 


= EXPLANATIONS WANTED OF OLD FRENCH 
Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est.” WORDS. 
Carm, iy. 3, 21. (4 §. iv. 96.) 


“ Tu me si placido lumine videris 


Cedent tristitie nubile.” —Ps. xiii. 8. The following remarks may help to elucidate 


some of these words. Others appear for the pre- 
sent inscrutable :— 

Oure.—* Al accomplissement del oure del dite 
esglise.” The modern French euvre was in the 
fourteenth century wrre, as a Norman word. It 
admitted of contraction into wre (ef. our English 
manure), and of phonetic interpretation as oure. 
The only other word which could have had the 


“ Tu nos si placido lumine videris 
Cedent continuo cetera prospere.” 
Ps. \xxx. 3, 7, 19. 


“ Quem tu, Melpomene, semel, 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Isthmius 
Clarabit pugilem.”—Carm. iv. 3, 1. 


** Si fractus illabatur orbis, 


Incolumis fugiet ruinam.”—Ps, exxv. 1. | same form is hure, wre (heure), which was also 
“ Si fractus illabagur orbis, occasionally oure. 
Impavidum ferient ruinz.”—Carm. iii. 3, 7. | Arssons.—This is an admissible plural of argon, 
“ Vite O presidium et certa salus mex.” arcun, the saddle-bow, from arc. 
Ps. xl.17. | Esmailles,—Enamels, connected apparently with 
Vite O presidium mex.”—Ps. xliii. 2. |} an old Teutonic root, smaltjan= English smelt, 
“O et presidium et dulce decus meum.” or melt, (The difference between a Spanish saddle 


Carm. i. 1, 2. and an English one I cannot explain.) 


ship itself may be urged as a sufiicient reason, 
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Amosuoient.—“ Un estrange bargeman qui nous 
amosuovent de Lambeth.” After a little puzzling 
I perceived that this odd-looking word must have 
been intended for amoisnoiet, from amoisner, an 
old form of amesner or amener, to bring or con- 
duct—a meaning which just suits the passage. 
After all, the plural is used blunderingly for the 
singular. Perhaps, however, oient may have been 
misread for out, which would be the proper Nor- 
man form. 

Deymes.—This is no doubt the true Norman 
form of daim, from dama, a fallow deer. 

Aysshelers.—This curious word has long been 
the torment of etymologists. In modern English 
we meet with it as ashlar or ashler, which is ex- 
plained as, large blocks of stone squared for 
building ashlar-work, meaning work faced with 
such stones. It bas not been observed that ashlar 
is a dialectic form of eshler, which seems to be 
Anglicised from échelle; so that ashlar-work is 
really /adder-work, The propriety of the applica- 





tion will be obvious at a glance to one who knows 
how this architectural term is applied. The ay 
in the above word represents the initial e. The 
interchange of the Norman forms pais, pays, pees, 
pes, &c. for peace sufficiently illustrates the 
point. 

Heuses.—“ Les heuses de la nouvelle sale,” 
means, the doors of the new hall. Zleuse isa 
variant of hues, huis, uis, us (whence the French 
huissier and our usher), from ostium. 

Exscroitz.—“ Deux baldekyns escroit=.” I be- 
lieve I must give this word up unless it can be a 
corruption of ecrotssi, broken or cracked, from 
which by a normal interchange of oi and u we get 
our word crush. : 

LIuk.—* Pour le pois et le Juk et le faceon.” 
Whether the patois word luquer or louguer, to 
look at, still heard in Normandy, was derived 
from England, or the English word from the 
Norman, it would be difficult to decide. It ap- 


pears to me, however, that Jui above is really | 


intended for /ook, but I cannot assert it positively. 
Gaudes.—“ Gaudes d'or.” This Norman word 
(derived from gaudium) was doubtless the same 
as the English one gaude (ornament, embellish- 
ment), which occurs in Chaucer and elsewhere. 
Oclez et hachez.—“ Deux hanaps dor ove cou- 
vercles velez et hachez de diverses corones, egles 
et lyons.” —The first word appears to be from the 
Norman oe/ or wel, equal, similar; and the latter 
from Aacher, an art-term, which we preserve in 
“cross-hatching ”; meaning, of old, to engrave in 
general. Littré gives an apt quotation of the 
fourteenth century: “Un petit gobelet d'or 
hachie a couronnes tout autour.” We see, then, 
that the passage from the MS. might be trans- 
lated: “ Two golden tankards with similar covers 
engraved with various crowns, eagles, and lions,” 
Sorrez.—This is a contraction, without doubt, 


| of surores, gilt—a verb which may be found in 
Kelham’s Norman Dictionary. 

Babunrie.—Much the same as baboonery of the 
present day. 

Soule dor—Soule may be a primitive French 
form of sol. The common word soleil is a deriva- 
tive of soliculus. Soule, however, theoretically 
from sol, cannot be traced. 

Botrass’.—Probably for boteriaus, toads. 

Braces.—F¥or bras, arms. 

Bolle.—A bowl. 

Mof.—Possibly for moi, or mii, a measure, from 
modius, 

Could HermMEntRUDE conveniently let me see 
the MS. ? J. PAYNE. 

4, Kildare Gardens. 


CUNINGHAM. 
(4% S, iv. 62 et ante.) 


Lam sorry to find that I have given unnecessary 
trouble to EspEDARE by confining my remarks to 
the radical words of which this territorial name 
is compounded. I might quite as easily have re- 
ferred to the adjective form Cyning, but to give 
the sense of a royal race it would be necessary to 
add an additional syllable, making it Cyning cyn, 
t.e. the royal kin. 

The suggestion that the name may have ori- 
ginated in Cunningham having been the abode of 
the “old British kinglets of Strathclyde” is most 
ingenious, but I am afraid it will not stand inves- 
tigation. 

The inhabitants of Strathclyde were a Celtic 
tribe, speaking one of the numerous dialects of 
that race. Of this we have an authentic example 
in the great historical poem of the Gododin, in 
which the word for king is reen. Thus, in stanza 
thirty-six we have the expression “sellovir reen,” 
which Count Th. Hersart de la Villemarqué in his 
Poi mes des Barde s Bre tons du VI Siécle (pp. 530, 
Rennes, 1850), translates Roi des Selgoviens. I 
need scarcely add that the Count is confessedly the 
leading authority on all ancient Celtic dialects. 

Although I am quite convinced of the correct- 
ness of the canon that you cannot combine two 
distinct languages in a name, it is open to apparent 
exceptions which, when examined, are found to 
support it. Names are always traceable to the 
individual language spoken at the time they were 
introduced, which, according to the date, might 
be derived from one or more roots. I remember 
one instructive instance of this of a very modern 
date. It is a house in the county of Lanark, which 
is known as “ Clyde-side Villa” —a designation 
which combines Celtic, Saxon, French, or perhaps 
rather Italian elements, but all of which are cur- 
rent in the English of the present day. 

If EsPepARE will be so good as furnish exam- 
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ples of his pleonasms,I shall have the greatest | 
pleasure in considering them. 

In conclusion, I should rather object to Espr- | 
DARE referring to the Acts of the Scotch Parlia- | 
ments published by the royal commission as 
Thomson's Scots Acts. No doubt that learned 
gentleman bore the heaviest part of the labour, 
but unfortunately he was aol to complete the | 
first volume, which was published many years after 
the other ten, although he had collected materials 
for the purpose. It was edited by Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, who, in the preface (p. 50), states sertatim | 
the portions for which he is responsible, and gives 
a list of those which his predecessor had pre- | 
viously sent to the press. Among the former are 
the Appendix Actorum Publicorum Regis Johannis, 
pp. 95**-99*, 

The question to what extent the great barons, 
on receiving their grants, dispossessed the whole | 
or most part of the old resident proprietary, and | 
settled alien followers of their own, is a most 
interesting and complicated one. I possess some | 
very curious notes on the subject which I shall 
look over, and as soon as I am able will take an 
yore of submitting them in the pages of 

N.&Q.’ ‘Groree Vere irvine. 


CROWNED HEADS MARRYING SISTERS, 
(4" 8. iv. 95.) 

Duke (afterwards, in consequence of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 1815, Grand-Duke) Carl (Lud- 
wig Friedrich) of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (born 
1741, died 1816), married two sisters, daughters 
of the Landgrave George Wilhelm of Hesse- 
Darmstadt — (1) in 1768, Friederike Caroline 
Luise (born 1752, died 1782); and (2), in 1784, 
Charlotte Wilhelmine Christiane Marie (born 
1755, died 1785). By his first consort the grand- 
duke had ten children, five of whom died as 
infants (the then duchess died in consequence of 
her confinement of a princess). By his second con- 
sort he had but one, Carl, Duke of Mecklenburg 
(born 1785, died 1837), a prince who played some 
part in the history of Prussia. The surviving 
children of his first marriage were: the Duchess 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen (born 1769, died 1818); 
the Princess of Thurn and Taxis (born 1773, died 
1839); the famous Queen Louisa of Prussia (born 
1776, died 1810) ; the Queen Friederike of Han- 
over (born 1778, died 1841). She was married 
three times—(1) to the Prince Ludwig of Prussia, 
who died in 1796; (2) to the Prince of Solms- 
Braunfels, who died in 1814; and (3) to Ernest- 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King 
of Hanover, who died in 1851); and George, 
Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (born 1779, 
died 1860). (Vide “N. & Q.” 4" 8, ii. 504.) The 
son of Grand-Duke George is the present Grand- 


Duke Friedrich Wilhelm (born 1819, succeeded 
1860), who married in 1843 Augusta Caroline 
(born 1822), daughter of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; issue, one son, the present Erdgrossherz 20g 
(born 1848). (Vide Stamm-Tafel des Grossher- 
zoglichen Hauses Mecklenburg (in) G) “ossherzoglich 
Mecklenburg - Strelitzischer Staats- Kalender — fiir 
1869. ) 

Marriages with the deceased wife's sister are 
very common and very popular in Germany, it 
being consider — the right thing for the hus- 
band to give to his children the best and most 
natural step-mother by marrying his sister-in- 
law. I can well understand that a man will never, 
never think of marrying his mother-in-law, and 
do not see any reasons whatsoever why the Chureh 

England should forbid this, but to Germans it 
seems to be almost understood that the husband, 
in case of the death of his wife, should marr 
his sister-in-law. Such marriages have almost 
always been very happy ones, and have diminished 
the “shame and blame” attached to the name of 
step-mother. HERMANN Kuvypt. 

Germany, 


I am not sure that I quite understand C, H. M. 
Does he want only instances of two sisters marry- 
ing two (unconnected in blood) crowned heads, or 
does he want instances of two brothers of any 
royal family marrying two sisters ?* 

The first state of things will be found in the 
families ensuing : — Elizabeth of Bavaria (Duchy) 
married Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria: her 
sister Marie married Francesco, King of Naples. 
Saxony: Elizabeth married Ferdinando, Duke of 
Genoa; Anna, Ferdinando Duke of Tuscany ; Mar- 
garethe, Carl Ludwig of Austria; Sophie, Carl : 
Bavaria. A very little study hy the . {Zmanach & de 
Gotha will help C. H. M. to hosts more of i 
stances of this class. 

The second kind of alliance is much rarer. The 
only instances which I know in distinguished 
families are: Francesco, King of Naples, and bis 
sm Luigi, married Marie and Matilde of 
Bavaria; the present King of Prussia, and his 
brother Carl, married Auguste and Louise of 
Saxe Weimar; Caroline and Louise of He Se 
Homburg both meneriod i rinces of Rudolstadt. 
There are several instances of princes mar 


, : 
each other's sister 






and one in which tw 
have acy the same man— August Du 


1 
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Oldenburg to Adelheid and Ida of Anhalt Bern- 

burg > ler snag HERMENTRI 


» C. H. M. that he intend 
crowned head marrying *¥ 
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HORAT., CARM. I. xxvim. 
(4 8, iv. 112.) 

I respectfully submit that Mr. Kerenrtey has 
failed to prove his case. Let us take his state- 
ments as they come. He describes the ode, and 
rightly, as “‘a dialogue between a shipmaster and 
the departed spirit of the Pythagorean philosopher 
Arcbytas.” He says also that it is “amcebeic.” 
To this, however, 1 demur. For I discover in it 
no similarity to the 5th and &th idyls of Theo- 
critus, or to the Srd and 7th eclogues of Virgil. 
Dialogue merely is not sufficient to form a car- 
The true definition of it is: 
“Cujus hee lex est, ut qui posterior dicit, pri- 
orem vincat, magis aliquid subjiciendo,’—a law 
strictly observed in the poems already mentioned, 
as also in the ode of ey beginning “ Donec 
gratus eram tibi” (Lib. mm. Carm. 9.); but not, 
as far as I can see, in this ese consideration. 

Of the fifth stanza—the offending one—Mnr. 
KFIGHTLEY says it is “superfluous” ; being, as he 
asserts, a repetition of something already said. 
This I do not see. But what I do see is this: — 
The mariner having shown, by some illustrious 
examples, that no station is so exalted as to shield 
its subject against the stroke of death, proceeds, 
in a very natural way, to other reflections con- 
nected with the subject: such as the causes by 
which men meet their end, instancing particularly 
war and shipwreck—* accident by flood and field” 
that no period of life can count upon indulgence, 
for, “ Mista senum ac juvenum densentur funera,” 
and that with the inexorable goddess, the arbiter 
of mortal fate, is no respect of pe — but, as 
is said of another, “ a quo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas Re rumque turr 

A word as to the alleged plagiarisms from later 
poets. After condemning the stanza wholesale as 
not Horatian, but the work of some Grammaticus, 
and “ smacking of other authors,” “ the last line,”’ 
he goes on to say, ‘evidently alludes to the death 
of Dido in the Tpeia” But why so? I would 
ask. When Virgil, in Book rv. 698, writes (the 
reference I presume intended) — 


men amebeum. 














“ Nondum illi flavum Pr rpina vertice crinem 
Abstulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco,”— 
he was only referring to the popular mythology, 
according to which, “no one could die, if the 
goddess herself, or Atr ypos her minister, did not 
cut off one of the hairs from the head.” And 
surely it cannot be doul te d that Horace was every 
bit as well up in mythology as Virgil, and would 


be as well able and as likely to draw upon it, 














whenever i ht answer his purpose to do so. 
That the use of the verb fugit is either ee 
or “almost ludicrous,” or that it was suggested t 


~ mind of any one by that of its com Pp nal 
} ugit in the “passage of Lucan’s Pharsaiia (ii. 
fe ), I cannot allow. I rather see in this use of 
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it—not a common one, I admit—a very peculiar 
force and beauty. The latent idea in fugio is one 
of dread, or shrinking from. But Proserpine, so 
far from being influenced by any such feelings as 
these, in the execution of her office, “ nullum 
caput fugit,” be he even as far above ordinary 
mortals as were Tantalus, Minos, and Pythagoras. 

Begging to apologise for the le neth of this 
reply, I will only say in conclusion that I must 
still hold by the disput: d stanza as Horace’s own, 
and not “as being a git — sd on the poet by 
the generosity of the interpolator”—at least, till 
better advised. 

I observe that in the Oxford edition, ~ lished 
by John Henry and James Parker, 1557, the speech 
of Archytas is made to begin at line 7: “ Occidit 
et Pelopis,” &c. To my mind, the 17th epode 
might, with as much propriety, be called “ame- 
beeic ” as this 28th ode. 

Epuunp 1 ‘ew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory. 


“De Comitiis ATHENTENSIUM ” (4% 8S. iv. 157.) 
The author of this work was G. F. Schémann, 
formerly Professor of Ancient Literature in the 
University of Greifswald. An English translation 
was published in London (Whittaker and Co.) 
some years ago. Fr. NoRGATE. 


[ne Oatn or THE Cock (4" §, iii. 470.)—Is 
not Seta-Aiéun Six Sede, aa not Seven f 
Hype CLARKE, 
Hrratptc (4 S. ivy. 127.)\—There is no con- 
a between the extracts from Ferne, given 
by G. W. M. (iii. 589) and myself (iv. 64). The 
maxim, “‘ Mariti non acquirunt nobilitatem ex 
parte uxorum,” applies only to the husband and 
father, and has no bearing upon the question as to 
what is allowed in virtue of descent maternally. 
Again, my statement had reference to the courtesy 
of heraldry, not to its daw. And as I had no 
reason to expect these two dissimilar things would 
be confounded, I said no more than I judged to 
be requisite to convey Ferne’s meaning, adding 
the page where the particulars occur. But as it 
is thought that I have misr presente t th: author, 
[ will now ask you to find room for the following, 
on which my statement was based. It will be 


i 
t 


seen that the additional quotation given by 
G. W. M. adds nothing to it: — 

‘ Notwithstanding, this curtesie } the law of Armes, 
or rather but custome shewed in tl ise, that if a gen- 


tlewoman of bloud or coat-arm husbande 


wanting both those, and hath is by him a sonne, her 

mne vet may, for his life time, bear er coate, with his 
difference of cinquefoile (as a note of h emie gentry): 
* Quia partus sequitur ventrem ’—t te followeth the 
nature of the tree, and therefor law calleth him 
her sonne. But this is onely (as have heard good 
lawvers say ) in the fauor of no , and bat the curtesie 
of Armes.” 
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I am ata loss to understand your correspon- 
dent’s assertion, that ‘‘ the observations quoted by 
SHem merely apply to two previous headings.” 
My edition of Ferne has no headings. It contains, 
however, marginal notes. And, opposite the two 
preceding paragraphs, are the words correctly 
given by G. W. M.; while opposite the paragraph 
in dispute are the words “laced coat,” rightly 
descriptive of the subject of it. Suem. 

CHapet: A Priter’s Term (4% S., iii, 484.) — 
This word, used for a meeting or a society, is not 
confined to printers. In Germany, and in every 
part of Switzerland, musical societies, vocal and 
instrumental, are called “ chapels,” and the leaders 
are ‘chapel-masters.” The society may be the 
choir of a church or the band of an opera-house ; 
it matters not, it is a chapel. In Lausanne we 
find “The Chapel of the Hotel Beau Rivage,” 
“ The Chapel of St. Gall,” &c. &e. 

Abbey (in, French, abbaye) is a word used in the 
same manner. In Catholic Switzerland the abbaye 
is not the place appropriated to the rites of re- 


ligion, but the religious corporation or fraternity | 


that uses it. The “church” is not the “abbey 
church,” but “the church of the abbaye,” i. e. of 
the fraternity. 

In Switzerland the trade confraternities, or 
guilds, are always abbayes, whether they exist in 


| 
| 


Catholic cities like Fribourg, or in a Protestant | 


one like Berne. In these two cities we find 
abbayes of mercers, masons, carpenters, and of 
every other trade. Literary and social clubs or 
circles are also abbayes. In Lausanne the prin- 
cipal club is the “ Abbaye de l'Arc.” The work- 
ing classes there have also their “ Abbaye Démo- 
cratique” and “Abbaye de l'Union,” and the 
soldiers have their “ Abbaye Militaire.” 

James Henry Drxon. 

Aigle, Canton de Vaud. 

Luncu (4 S. iv. 118.)—I would query whe- 
ther the word lunch, lunchion, in the sense of “a 
fragment,” has anything to do with the meal, 
and whether the resemblance be not merely acci- 
dental. I find this note in the MS. Boucher- 
Hunter-Barker Glossary which I possess (I think 
in Mr. Hunter's handwriting) : — 

“T apprehend luncheon is a corruption of nuncheon, and 
that this is derived from the old word noonschench which 
occurs in a chartulary of St. Edmunds Bury: ‘infra 
manerium de Herdwyke—custumarius faciet si dominus 
voluerit unam precariam * in autumpno cum duobus 
hominibus ad cibum domini ad duo repasta et ad noon- 
schench si dominus voluerit ..... in cerevisia empta 
pro hominibus conductis pro uvis colligandis, pro eorum 
noenschench ad potandum post prandium, cuilibet 
quadr.’”—Comp. Eliens (Bp. Kennett’s MSS.) 

I think that the passages thus cited are almost 
sufficient to prove the derivation of the word. 
Etymological probabilities are very strong against 


* Service? 


such a compound as noon-shun, whilst the noon- 
schench, or noon-drink, or noon-gift had an actual 
existence, and the transition to nuncheon, luncheon 
is easy. I believe that in some country places the 
former is still the old-fashioned pronunciation. 

J. Error Hopexry, 


This word was seldom heard at the beginning 
of the present century, at least in the West of 
England. The word in much more common use 
was nummet, which I take to be an abbreviation 
of noon-meat. F. C. H. 

I entirely agree with the assertion, that “ this 
word is of doubtful etymology”; and I rather 
fancy that, not in pure etymology alone, but ina 
mere matter of fact, must its origin besought. 
If it is spelt Zunchions in The Cautelles of the Masse, 
I should fancy that the spelling was corrupt, and 
that the first syllable was really derived from 
noon, as suggested by the use of the word in 
Hudibras (Part I. canto 1, y. 145-6: — 

“ While laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons.” 


’ 


NATURAL InnerrTance (4™ S. iii. 38, 200, 
345.)—I have the pedigree of Queen Victoria 
entirely through females as far as it can be ascer- 
tained; that is to say, it terminates in Inez, 
natural daughter of Theobald I., King of Navarre, 
who died in 1255. It comprises twenty-one 
generations. I have also that of the late Prince 
Consort for twenty-four generations, ending with 
Margaret of Habsburg, who married in 1290 Theo- 
dore VIII. Count of Cleves; and I should think 
her ancestry might be found. I can only trace 
my father’s for eleven generations, as I cannot 
find the wife of William Zouche of Bulwicke, co. 
Northants, “ frater D’mi Zouche,” whose daughter 
and heir, Frances, married William Saunders of 
Harrington, co. Northants, and was mother of 
Audrey, wife of Sir George Villiers; and my own 
for thirteen generations, as I want the wife of 
John Goring of Sussex, whose daughter married 
Sir William Clement of the Mote, Kent. 

Epmunp M. Boy e. 

Rock Wood, Torquay. 

MAXIM ATTRIBUTED TO RocHEFoucavcp (4"5. 
iv. 56.)— This maxim is also found in Cicero 
(Amicit. c. 16), where he tells us that Scipio had 
a great abhorrence of the sentiment : — 

“ Negabat ullam vocem inimiciorem amicitie potuisse 
reperiri, quam ejus, qui dixisset, ita amare oportere, ut & 
aliquando esset osurus: nec vero se adduci posse, ut hoc, 
quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante esse dictum crederet, 
qui sapiens habitus esset unus e septem, sed impuri cujas- 
dam, aut ambitiosi, aut omnia ad suam potentiam revo- 
cantis esse sententiam.” 

The maxim is thus traced to Bias, who lived in 
the sixth century B.c. However unwilling Scipio 
may be to believe that the idea originated with 
Bias, it was imagined to be so in the time of 
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Aristotle, as we find that philosopher (2thet. ii. 15, 
5th ed. Bekk.) ascribing it to him when speaking 
of the feelings of the aged : — 

Kal ore giAovo: ohodpa obre wicovo: 1a Tavra, 
QAAa ara Thy Blavros bwoOjxny Kal dirovow ds mioh- 
covres Kal micotow ws PiAfoovTes. 

“They neither love nor hate to excess on these ac- 
counts, but following the advice of Bias, they love as if 
they were one day to hate, and hate as if they were one 
day to love.” 

Diogenes Laertius (lib. 1. cap. v. 5) gives the 
words ascribed to him : — 

dite &s pichoovras’ Tovs yap mAclorous elvu 
Kaxous. 

I find in Conde Lucanor, where Don Juan 
Manuel (born about a. p. 1320, died a. p. 1362) 
gives the ripest fruits of his experience, the fol- 
lowing sentiment, showing that he felt with Scipio 
in regard to such a maxim : — 

“ Quien te conseja encobrir de tus amigos, 
Engafiar te quiere assaz, y sin testigos.” 

“He who ‘advises you to be reserved to your friends 
wishes to betray you without witnesses.” 

C. T. Ramace. 


3ARONETCY OF Home or Renton (4" S. iv. 
31.)—Sir John Home of Renton, who died in 


1671, had by his wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter | 
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of Stewart, commendator of Coldingham, three | 


sons: Ist. Sir Alexander Home of Coldingham, 
whose male line terminated on the death of his 
——, Sir John Home, in 1788; 2nd. Sir 


atrick Home of Renton, created a baronet of | 


Nova Scotia in 1682, whose male line is said to 
have expired on the death of his grandson, Sir 
James Home, in 1785; 3rd. Henry Home of 
Kames, whose grandson was the celebrated Henry 
Home, Lord Kames. ‘ 

Lord Kames married Agatha, daughter of 
Drummond of Blair, by whom he acquired the 
estate of Blair-Drummond in Perthshire. His 
son, in terms of a family arrangement, assumed 
the name of Home-Drummond. The present 
ee of Blair-Drummond (Mr. G. Stirling 
Iome-Drummond) is thus the heir male and re- 
presentative of the Homes of Renton. 

Mr. Home-Drummond would also seem to have 
a claim to the dormant title of Earl of Dunbar in 
the Scottish peerage, as descended from Patrick 
Home, uncle of the earl, the patent to the first 
earl having been granted to his heirs-male 
general, Jomun Mackay. 

Montreal. 


Porvtation oF Lonpon, temp. Henry II. 
(4"S.iv. 75.) —According to the best estimates the 


population of the metropolis in the middle of the | ™ -sedpe Sate cal 
| of a weak solution of muriatic acid ; and as, of these two 


twelfth century was 40,000. Fitz-Stephen says, 
in his interesting picture of London at that period, 
that outside one of the gates in a certain plain 
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field (Smithfield) a great fair was held every 
Friday :— 

“The Arabian sent thither his gold ; the Sabeans, spice 
and frankincense; the Scythians, armour ; Babylon, its 
oil; Egypt, precious stones; India, purple vestments; 
Norway and Russia, furs, sables, and ambergrease; and 
Gaul, its wine. The only plagues were the intemperate 
drinking of foolish persons and the frequent fires.” 

Between London and Westminster was a con- 
tinuous suburb, with the gardens and orchards of 
the citizens, and on the north of the city were 
open meadows, and beyond this a great forest, 
well stocked with “the stag, the hind, the wild 
boar, and the bull.” Joun Piaeeor, F.S.A. 


ConseIts pes Prup’HommeEs (4" S. iii. 597; 
4t» S, iv. 125.)—Your correspondent H. W. R. 
(Jersey), who wishes to know the origin of this 
institution, will find the date of its foundation 
mentioned in the Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, 
tome vingtiéme, Paris, 1844, p. 215, art. “ Prud’- 
hommes ” :— 

“ Quoiqu’il en soit, le plus ancien tribunal connu sous 
cette dénomination est celui des Prud’hommes Pécheurs 
de Marseille, qui fut établi par le bon roi René en 1452, 
pour connaitre des cas de péche, et les membres étaient 
élus par les pécheurs.” 

If he wishes for further information I refer him 
to the Dictionnaire de ! Administration francaise, 
par M. Maurice Block, Paris, 1856, pp. 1388- 

392, under the head of “ Prud’hommes—Con- 
seils,” where this subject occupies four chapters, 
and at page 1393, B. gives a list of the works 
from which he drew his information about 
this curious institution, which is peculiar to the 
French race. M. W. R. is probably aware that 
even in our day the fishermen of France who 
frequent the coasts of Newfoundland have 
carried with them this institution. The chief 
man in all their harbours is dignified with the 
title of “ Prud’homme;” his duties are magiste- 


| rial, and I believe from his dictum there is no 


appt al. Gero. GRAY. 

Hoxton. 

Cuemitypr (4 S. iv. 115.)—The following is 
from Reports of the Juries (Exhibition, 1851): — 

“ For the purpose of obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
A polished zine plate is covered with an etching ground ; 
the design is etched with a point and bitten in with dilute 
aquafortis ; the etching ground is then removed, and 
every particle of the acid well cleaned off. . . . The plate, 


| on which must be placed filings of fusible metal, is then 


heated by means of a spirit-lamp, or any convenient 
means, until the fusible metal has filled up all the en- 
graving, and when cold it is scraped down to the level of 
the zine plate, in such a manner that none of it remains 
except that which has entered into the hollow parts of 
the engraving. The plate of zinc, to which the fusible 
metal has become united, is then submitted to the action 


metals, the one is negative and the other positive, the 
zine alone is eaten away by the acid, and the fusible 


metal which had entered into the hollows of the engraving 
‘ 








is left in relief, and may then be printed from by means 
of the typographic press,” 

This is “chemitype,” as carried out at the 
Tmpé rial Printing Oilice at Vienna in 1851, but it 
is just possible that the name may have been 
applied to some other process since that date. 
R. B. P. 

In A brief Survey of the Objects of Graphic Art 
exhibited by the Imperial and Government Printing 
Establishment at Vienna, at the London Evhibition, 
1851 (Bagster & Sons), I have accidentally found 
the following paragraph, which may serve as a 
reply to F. M. 8.:— 

“ Chemitypy.—Representations of the different depart- 
ments of the Imperial Establishment, etched on zinc, 
chemityped, and printed with the common printing- 
press ;—a new invention b hing on zinc ina 














Piil, for etchin 


raised manner.” 
G. F. D. 
TAILor SrorrEs AND Jokes (4" S. ii, 437, 587; 
ill, 84, 160; iv. 126.)—The following occurs in 
the Journal of Thomas Raikes, E'sq., vol. i. p. 372 


(Longmans, 1858) :— 
“ Monday, 28th.—A ridiculous problem is given in th 





Chronique de Paris, fou ed upon the old savings in 
England that a cat has nine lives, and that nine tailors 
make a man, the result of which is as follows :— 
1 cat=9 living men. 
1 man=9 living tailors, 
If 9 cats=9x 9m r 81 men, 
9 men ) tailors, or 81 tailors, 
9 cats=81 x 81 t q 561 tailors. 
According to this calculation the value of a tailor seems 


mathematically 1 
J. P. Morris. 

Old Swan, Liverpool. 

Atcurn’s Brat iv. 115) is at Rome in 
the library belonging to the convent of the oratory 
called Chiesa Nova, otherwise Sancta Maria in 
Vallicella. It is of the largest 4to size and very 
stout. It has no illuminations, but a few capital 
letters are done in the style of late eighth cen- 
tury. The scription is small, and the ink is 
rather pale, hment is thin. At the 





while the parch 

end are these lines : 
* Alchuin nomen erat sophiam mihi set r amanti, 
Pro quo funde preces ment ” 


The first time (1.p. 1852) I saw this 





Oratorian priests were w ron it for its read- 
ings. 
Speaking of the MS. treasures in this fine 


library, M. Val ‘ry, in his truly valuable Voyages 
en Itake, iii. 116, observes : — xy 
“Une Bible latine, du VIIIe sidecle, attribuée, d’apres 
Vinscription, & Alcuin, i peut-@tre plus cet honneuw 
que l'exemplaire promené 
a Paris il y a quelques anne 








t mis si bruyamment en vente 


Dantet Rock. 

Kensington. 
Mriiton’s “ Parapise Lost,” Ep. ronto, 1688. 
(4 S. iv. 96,.)—-I have copies of the edition of 
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1688, both ordinary and large. There is g 
“ sculpture ” to Book viit. in the former, but the 
latter—a noble book in many respects—though it 
promises “sculptures,” gives none. They were 
evidently never bound up with the copy. 


Kildare Gardens. 


CASTLES IN THE Arr (4* S. iv. 116.) —M, 
Eman Martin gives the following explanation of 
the expression “ Chateaux en Espagne ” :— 

“ Batir des chateaux en Espagne. Projeter des choses 
qui ne se réaliseront jamais. 

“ Du temps ot les Maures faisaient leurs excursions en 
Espagne, il était défendu d’y édifier des chateaux dont 
ces ennemis auraient pu semparer, et ou Us auraien 
cherché a se fortifier.” 

Whether this expression was or was not derived 
from some such prohibition, it is worthy of note 
that the Germans have a precisely similar phrase, 
“ Spanische Luftschlisser.”” H&rEFroORDIENSIS, 

On the French phrase, “faire des chasteux en 
Espaigne,” Cotgrave says :— 

“... (for there are but few Castles in the main land 
of Spain; or, if more were to be built, who hath to do 
withal but the Spaniard?) This Proverb is derived 
from the Grandees of France, who have been often de- 
bauch’d by the Spanish promise, from the service of their 
Prince, in hopes of great promotions in Spain.” 

Joun Appts, M.A, 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


ENGRAVED Portrait (4° S. iv. 116.) —This is 
the portrait of the great lawyer, Sir Edward 
Coke. J.8. 

Norwich. 

Councit oF Ratnpreasin (4" §, iii. 529.)— 
There seems considerable obscurity about the 
locality of the “Council or Synod of Rathbreasil 
(4. e. the enchanted Rath).”’ <A writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, in an article on the “ Settle- 
ment of Ulster” in April last, quoting Keating, 
appears to consider it identical with the present 
“Mountrath,” or rather Moyne Rath, ¢. e. the 
Rath of the Bog, in the ancient Leix and Offaly 
country, now the Queen’s County; while T. 
Moore, in his History of Ireland, considers it to 
be Blau Breasil, or Hy Breasil, in the county of 
Armagh, near the shores of Lough Neagh. T 
locality still gives the title of baron to the R den 
family, the present earl being Baron Cla ibrassil 
(or breasail, more correctly). 

However, as Keating, in his description of the 
synod of Rathbreasil, quotes the book of Cloue- 
nagh, and as we find at the present day a parish 
of that name existing within a couple of miles ol 
Moynerath, and in union with it, and where at 
that remote period flourished a couple of large 
monasteries, it is most probable that the writer 
in the Review is correct when he places it at the 
latter place. (Vide Archdall’s Monasticon.) 

It must also be considered that this synod was 
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held under the presidency of a Dano-Irish bishop, 
Gillibert, who acknow le dged the supremacy of 
the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury (Lan- 
franc), and, in common with the Danish holders 
of the sees of Dublin and Waterford, were conse- 
crated by him; and would naturally hold the 
synod in a district where they had paramount 
intluence, as in Leix, and not in the North of 
Ireland, where the Irish bishops of Keltic origin 
still held to the Culdean or Patrician form of 
consecration. 

In a note to Moore’s beautiful [rish melody, 
“Qh Arranmore, loved Arranmore,” the “‘ Hy 
Breasail, or Enchanted Island,” is de scribec 1 as an 
imaginary land seen in the far west of a clear day 
by the islanders, and he quotes Beaufort’s Ancient 
Topography of Ire land—which, if accessible to 
your correspondent, would perhaps clear up the 
subject: for in the note, in his History of Ireland, 
Moore has evidently mixed up the Hy Breasail 
and Clan Breasail in a rather cloudy manner. 

H. H. 


p 


Portsmouth. 

Bornper Bartap Scraps: “ Rati’ Roarr’ 
Witz”: “ WHA DAUR MEDDLE wl’ ME” (48, 
iii. 460, 557.) —In the fourth canto of the Lay, Sir 

Valter Scott makes the aged minstrel describe 
himse If as having been the pupil of “¢ “jovial 
harper who slew the bard of Reull in fight on 
Teviot’s side,” and who for this deed was tried and 
executed at Je dburgh. In a note on the passage, 
identifies him with the “ Rattlin’ ‘Roarin’ 
Ww illie ” of the well-known ballad and air passing 
und r that name, and quotes “a verse or two 
illustrative of his history” from a song (said to 
be) published in the Yea-Table Miscellany, in 
which, it is added, Ramsay, “who set no value 
traditionary lore, carefully suppresses all that 
1a any connection with the history of the author 
and origin of the piece.” (Note on ‘stanza xxxi.) 

Desiring to investigate the traditions connected 

with this Border worthy, I turned to the Tea- 

Table Miscellany, expecting to find the remaining 
verses of the song, of which Sir Walter Scott 
appears only to have extracted a portion; but 
after careful search through the four volumes, 
I have failed to discover the poem itself. An 
xamination of The Evergreen has proved equally 
unsuccessful. 

Can any of your correspondents direct me to 
the place where Sir Walter met with the lines 
quoted by him, or, still better, to the source from 
which Ramsay originally procured the song ? 

A former correspondent inquired for the earliest 
ion known of the ballad of “‘ Rattlin’ Roarin’ 
Willie,” without eliciting the desired information 
(1* 8. x. 325, 452). A note on Halliwell’s Nur- 

ry Rhymes, in 2° S. y. 186, also appears to refer 
to the song. 


lam much obliged to Mr. Rippert Carre for 
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his notice of the “ Elliots’ Gathering,” and trust 
he will add to the favour by communicating to 
“N. & Q.” the additional stanzas of “ Wha daur 
meddle wi’ me,” which he has ais fortunate 
enough to recover. By doing so he will, I am 
sure, confer a great pleasure on man) of your 
readers who eannot enjoy the pleasure of hearing 
his next lecture. W.E. 
Macky’s “JourRNEY THROUGH ScoTLAND” (4% 
S. iv. 135.)—Since I put my query, I have noticed 
that Mr. Maidment (Spottisw oode Miscellany, ii. 
403), refe — to Macky’s character of the Duke 
of Melfort, cites Memoirs of Secret Services of 
John Macky, Esq.; and then adds—“ Nichols, in 
his edition of Swift (vol. v. p. 158), ascribes this 
work to Mr. Davis, an officer in the “ 
Any opinion indorsed by Mr. Maidment bears, 
[ believe, great weight in Scotland. The Journey 
contains, I think, internal evidence that the writer 
was a Scotchman—perhaps, too, a Gallowegian— 
who had been a deat in the Low Countries. His 
local and historical knowledge of Scotland, for his 
day, is remarkably accurate T.S. 


Customs.’ 


L’EMPrIre c’EST LA Parx” (4S. iv. 117.)— 
Apropos to the Editor’s very interesting histoy 
of this utterance, I may perhaps be allowed to 
remind readers of a bor-mot which was current 
in Paris a few months ago: —“ The Empire is 
Peace “There can be no doubt about it! 
Peace has already been made two or three times, 
and will moat likely have to be made again! ” 

, W.H.S 


Yaxley 

PARLIAMENT (4" §S. iv. 117.)—The first part of 
your answer to Sir T. WrNnrneron is correct, 
but to my mind hardly sufficiently clear. The 
word has nothing to do with the Privy Coun- 
cil, or the general Parliament of the kingdom, 
but refers solely to the governing body, or 
— hers of the Inns of. Court. In the two 

lemples any meeting of the Benchers for busi- 
ness is called a “ ] arliament”; in Lincoln’s 
Inn, a “Council”; and in Gray’s Inn, a “ Pen- 
sion,” or in one instance, I find, a “ Cupboard.” 
Mr. Curll was, therefore, “ called” by the Parlia- 
ment of the Middle Temple. I could cite in- 
numerable instances from Dugdale in proof of this, 
but I have not the book by me. I have only an 
anonymous work, published by Kearsly in 1780, 
said to contain every particular circumstance in 
Sir W. Dugdale’s celebrated work called Origines 
Juridiciales, ve. 

Ido not agree with you that, since the Com- 
monwealth, the authority to call barristers has 
been “ tacitly relinquished ” to the Benchers. To 
me it appears that the power was always theirs, 
subject to general rules, made by the Crown or 
Privy Council. W. C. 

Richmond, Surrey. 
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I venture to suggest a little supplementary mat- 
ter to the answer given to Sir T. WinnrneTon’s 
inquiry as to the use of this word with reference 
to calls to the bar. The order in Council there 
quoted shows that, in 1576, the call was made by 
“ the Ordinary Council of the House,” and, conse- 
quently, long before the time of the Common- 
wealth. Now the Council of the House is not 
designated by the same term in each Inn of 
Court. In the Middle Temple the Council is 
called “The Parliament,” and the great room 
where the Benchers assemble is called “the Par- 
liament Chamber.” In Gray's Inn the assembly 
is not called “ Parliament,” but “ Pension”; and 
the phrase used is, “ At a Pension held,” &c. 
How the two different words were derived, I 
have not yet had time to discover. C. 


Misqvotation (4 S, iv. 75.)—It may interest 
your correspondent OnpsERVATOR to know that, at 
any rate, the expression—“In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread ’—is correctly rendered 
in a Latin version. “In sudore vultis” is the 
motto of the ancient Cheshire family of Sweten- 
ham of Somerford Booths, and they bear as arms 
Paly of six argent and gules; on a bend vert three 
spades of the first,—in allusion to the toil required. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


MEANING OF VANDELA, OR WANDAILES (4** S, 
iv. 117.)—It strikes me that we may have here a 
Celto-Teutonic compound of (1) /Fan (compare 
“ Wansbeckwater,’ on which see Donaldson's 
Varronianus, p. 25, edit. of 1844), a shape taken 
by the Welsh afon, stream, river, and (2) Eng- 
lish del, del, dele, or deal (akin to Gothic dailjan, 
dails; Swedish taelja, del; Modern High German 
theil, §c.), part, portion; and that, accordingly, 
the word in question may mean, a parcel of 
ground by the side of a river, a river-plat. At 
all events, this interpretation shescughihe suits 
the “ Wandailes upon the river Tayse” (Tees). 

Joun Hoskyrns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock, 


“ Litrtr Joun Exxiorr” (4 §, iii, 460, 557.) 
Being at a distance from home, I am unable to 
refer to the chapter and page in “N. & Q.” in 
which a question was asked about the ballad of 
“ Little John Elliott. The other day, at an inn 
at New Castleton, in Liddesdale, I found a book 
called Scott's Border Exploits, which seems to 
have been written by some local worthy, and 
published by subscription in the year 1834. It is 
there stated that Bothwell, having been com- 
missioned by Queen Mary to punish the Moss- 
troopers, was, in attempting to do so, defeated 
and wounded by John Elliott of Park. Queen 
Mary visited him (Bothwell) at Hermitage, hay- 
ing ridden by way of Hawick all the way from 





et 


Jedburgh. She was compelled to return the same 
day, Bothwell having represented that Hermitage 
Castle was unsafe for her. The fatigue knocked 
her up, and she lay sick at Jedburgh for a fort- 
night. The ballad was written in commemora- 
tion of the victory of Elliott over Bothwell, and 
two verses are given running thus: — 
“ T yanquish’d the Queen’s Lieutenant, 
And made his fierce troopers to flee— 
My name is little John Elliot, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 
“ I ride on my fleet-footed gray, 
My sword hanging down by my knee— 
I ne'er was afraid of a foe, 
Then wha daur meddle wi’ me?” 


C. W. Bark ey, 


INDIAN AND Evropgan Games: Hop-Scorer 
(4" S. iv. 94.)—This game is called in Scotland 
peevers, peeverals, and pabals. The number of 
squares used, however, is less than what the 
Indian children use in the game. Four lines are 
drawn on the ground, enclosing three spaces, or 
“beds,” as they are named. These, with the 
parts before the first and after the last line, make 
five places altogether. The children call this 
kind of “beds” common ones. Circular and 
other shaped ones are sometimes made, but similar 
rules hold good for all shapes. The player must 
keep hopping on one foot, and kick the peever into 
each space, taking care not to let it go on the 
lines, or pass over one of the spaces, which are 
counted “ losses,” at which points another player 
takes up the game. D. MacpHalt. 

27, Castle Street, Paisley. 


CotoneL Freperick (2" S. viii. 399, 502; ix. 
93, 183.) — In looking over some old numbers of 
““N. & Q.” the other day, I met with some queries 
and replies respecting the above unfortunate gentle- 
man and his family. It may interest some of your 
readers to learn that a short time ago I met a great- 
grand-son of his in Liverpool, named Neuhoff 
Clarke. On speaking to him he informed me that he 
was then living at the village of Crosby, near Liver 
pool, where he was engaged in running messages 
to town for trifling articles required by the shop- 
keepers, &c. I knew him when a boy. His 
father was Theodore Clarke, formerly excise officer 
in Furness, North Lancashire, subsequently am 
auctioneer, and lastly a publican. In his latter 
capacity he kept a house known as the “ Struggler, 
in Upper Brook Street, Ulverston. This name he 
gave tothe place himself, and over the door he 
placed a sign, on which was represented a globe 
with the figure'of a man struggling through it 
Having some real or fancied grievance with the 
excise, he published about that time a rather 
bulky pamphlet on the subject, and signed himself 
the “Struggler.” In the preface, which I read 
some time ago, are several interesting particulars 
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his father, grandfather, and great- 
‘father, the late king of Corsica. 
— J. P. Morris. 

22, Sandstone Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. 

AnoTHER SHAKSPEARE AvutTocrRapPH (4* §. iv. 
107.) — The writer of the “Table Talk ” in The 
Guardian newspaper (Aug. 11, 1869, p. 913) men- 
tioning the Shakspeare autograph which has been 
found in the small Ovid, gives a different reading 
from that which has been printed in “ N. & Q.” 
On it is written (says “N. & Q.”) “ thyne zecre- 
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terie, W. Shakspere—Stratforde, Marche 16.” | 
But, says The Guardian correspondent, the writ- | 


ing is interpreted by experts as “thyne Sweetest * 
W. Shakspere, Strathforde, Marche 16.” I did 
not myself copy the inscription ; but when I at 
first saw “ thyne zecreterie”’ i 
much surprised that I had been so mistaken. I 
had the little book containing the autograph in 
my hands some time when I was attending the 
late meeting of the Archeological Institute at 
Bury St. Edmunds; and I confess I did not hesi- 
tate to read it as given in The Guardian, “ thyne 
sweetest.” Iwas permitted the use of a lens, but 
as I profess to be no expert in reading writing I 
should not have ventured to suggest a correction 
which had not been confirmed by an independent 
observer. W.H. S. 


TREFoILS IN ARMS, AND Mount For CREsT 
(4" S. iv. 117.)\—A casual visit to the village of 


in “N. & Q.” I was | 
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the clotted cream called yughard, or yughurt, is, 
that this is a Turkish not an Arabic word, and 
therefore unknown—certainly unused in Arabic. 
In Egypt it is called kaimak, under which name 
it is sold in the bazaars of Cairo in small earthen 
saucers. It has also various other names, as mast, 
dimhak, &c., the copiousness of Arabic leading to 
the use of a great variety of dialects. When sail- 
ing round the coast of Arabia many years ago in 
company with a profound Oriental philologist, he 
stated that he found the dialect of Hadramout 
very different from those in use elsewhere, many 
words being identical with the archaic Hebrew 
of the Pentateuch. These peculiarities disap- 
peared on reaching Yemen and the Hajaz, where 
the dialects spoken differed again from that spoken 
in Egypt (Misr), and these again from that of 


| Syria (Sham). The variations consisted not only in 
| the use of different synonymous terms for the same 
object, but in the pronunciation of particular con- 


sonants in the same word, so as to give it a very 
, P 


| different sound. W. E. 


Rushton, Northamptonshire, enables me to inform | 


Mr. Movntrorp that trefoils, borne in coat ar- 
mour, do not invariably appear in connection with 
a mount or hill in the crest. The arms of the 
Treshams of Rushton were: Party per saltire, 
sable and or, in chief and in base each three tre- 
foils slipped, two and one, one and two: the crest, 
a boar’s head with a trefoil in his mouth. 
J. L. CHerry. 

Hanley. 

Lecat Fictrons (4 §, iv, 148.) — Blackstone 
(iii. 107) has explained it as no uncommon thing 
for a plaintiff to feign that a contract, really made 
at sea, was made at the Roval Exchange, or other 
inland place, in order to draw the cognizance of 
the suit from the courts of admiralty to those of 
Westminster Hall (4 Inst. 134). Our lawyers 
justify this fiction by alleging that the locality of 


such contracts is not essential to the merits of | 


them. Such fictions are adopted and encouraged 
by the Roman law: that a son killed in battle is 
supposed to live for ever for the benefit of his 
parents (Jnst. i. tit. 25); and such as died in cap- 
tivity were supposed to have died in their own 
country (fols. 49, 15, 18). T. J. Bucxton. 

Yovart: Yoocnoorr (4 S. iy. 91, 166.) — 
One reason why Mr. PaLGRrave does not mention 
_ [* Thiscorrection had been already made by the writer 
in The Atheneum.—Ep. “N. & Q.”7 2 


| women existed when he wrote, and 


Con’s Hatt (4" 8, iii, 12.) — At Burford, Ox- 
fordshire, is an old house, one of the oldest among 
many antique specimens of domestic architecture 
in the deserted-looking High Street, called Cob 
Hall, of which Fisher, in his History of Burford, 
states that he can give no satisfactory account 
prior to the seventeenth century, when it was 
converted into an inn by the sign of the Swan, 


perhaps in allusion to the original use of the 
building for the purposes of a swannery. Apart 


from the situation of the building, close to the 
river Windrush, in a spot well adapted for breed- 


| ing and rearing swans, the conjecture seems a not 


unreasonable one. The small building in the area 
of Lincoln Castle, known as Cob’s Hall, may pos- 
sibly have obtained its name from the swan pool 
which it overlooked. Are there no local records 
relating to Lincoln or Kirton which will throw 
any light on the true origin of the distinctive 
appellation ? i an 


Pritory at East Loor (4 S. iv. 116.) — This 


| still remains over the porch of the Guildhall. It 


| of each offender. 


is made for two culprits, as is shown by two large 
perforations for necks, and two only for one arm 
Bond, in his History of West 
Love, says that the remains of a cage for scolding 
that East 
Looe had a similar one. The Looes had also a 
tri-bucket or ducking-stool. 
Tromas Q. Covcn. 


Samvet Rocers (4 S. iy. 156.) — Mr. Harn 
misstates the age of Rogers the poet at his death. 
He was born on July 30, 1763, and died Dee. 18, 
1855, so that he was not ninety-six but ninety- 
two years old. These dates I have from one of 
his nearest relations, LYTTELTON. 
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G. H. Brertey (3"* S. xii. 264.)—I made an 
inquiry, to which by chance I can now give an 
answer. Mr. G. H. Byerley died in 1864 of 
softening of the brain, at the Hanwell Lunatic 
Asylum, after a short residence. He was the son 
f Mr. Thomas Byerley, a well-known literary 
man, and nephew, [ believe, of Sir John Byerley, 
of Paris. G. H. Byerley was brought up chietly 
in Paris, and resided there most of his life. Asa 
journalist he served on more than one occasion as 
a special correspondent of The Times. He was a 
very hardworking man, of considerable attain- 
ments, particularly conversant with the French 
language, and well acquainted with mechanical 
and engineering details. He had exhausted his 
means at the period of his death. He was author 
of a pamphlet on our military system, published 
by Weale. Hype CLarke. 


Sun-piats (4 §, iv. 74.) —On the south wall 
of a respectable old house at Lower Tottenham is 
a specimen of this once favourite instrument of 
our forefathers, of considerable size, bearing this 
wise and witty motto, both in moral and in ap- 
plication : — “ Sumus umbra.” Date 1691. It is 
——- a common motto for the purpose, though 

have never before seen it. 

Carisbrooke. 


-A.G. 


fliseelaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire. New Edition, with Travelling Map and 
Plans. (Murray.) 

The statement so much in vogue with respect to every 
patent medicine, that it is a thing which no family 
should be without, may be fairly applied, with a differ- 
ence, to Murray’s world-renowned Handbooks—they are 
things “ which no traveller should be without”; and if 
any proof were needed to show the anxiety of their en- 
terprising publisher to make them deserve their well 
earned popularity, it might be found in this new edition 
of The Handbook for Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. It has 
been enlarged to just double its size; and those who 
know how carefully information is condensed in these 
guides, will readily understand what a mass of new and 
useful information is to be found in the additional two 
hundred pages contained in the present edition. rhe 
rambler, whose happy fortune destines him to visit either 
of these counties, will find in this Handbook an intelligent 
and indispensable Travelling Companion. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Seymour, Knight, Baron Seymour 
of Sudeley, Lord High Admiral of England, and Master 
of the Ordnance. By John Maclean, F.S.A. (Hotten.) 
The present volume, of which only a limited number 

has been printed, forms the first portion of what was in 

tended to have been a much larger work—The Lives « 
the Masters-General of the Ordnance; and, as Sir Thomas 

Seymour was app inted the first Master 

organisation of the department in 1544, this memoir was 

intended to form the first of such series, It has already 
appeared in Under the Crown ; but that periodical having 
been suspended, Mr. Maclean has done wisely in securing, 
in this more available form, his memoir of one who 


upon the re- 
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played so important a part in the eventfui time in whighll 
he lived; and in the preparation of which memoir the 

: : 4 
editor has obviously bestowed much time and attention, 


Ballad History of “ The Wonderful De rby Ram,” detailed 5 
from its Stupendous Origin to its Tragical Termination, 
in a Series of Imaginative Shetches. By Price stman 

Atkinson. With an Introduction and Notes by Alfred 

Wallis. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

This series of amusing sketches of the eventful history 
of “ The Wonderful Derby Ram,” will amuse the youth 
ful spellers of the ballad, while graver readers will shagg 
our regret that Mr. Alfred Wallis is unable to clear yp) 
the almost Homeric mystery in which the origin of thig 
Derbyshire epic is still involved. 


Some Account of the Royal Free Grammar School of. 
King Edward the Sixth, Shrewsbury. (Leake & Evang 
Shrewsbury.) 

Seeing the distinction which Shrewsbury School hag 
now enjoyed for so many years, it is somewhat remarks 
able that no history of it has yet been given to the worldg: 
and the thanks of those interested in it are due to the 
modest anonymous author of the present unpretending 
little volume, for the amount of information he has com 
trived to embody in it, 


Mr. Swanston’s First SuAksPeare.—lIn the sale@ 
the first portion of the library of the late Mr. C. T. Sway 
ston, (.C., which has extended over the last twelve day# 
at Puttick and Simpson's, in Leicester Square, there og# 
curred a fine copy of the rare first edition of Shakspeany 
1623. It wanted but two leaves only, and had som 
other trifling defect; but after a smart competition) 
realised the large price of 338/.—the purchaser being Mr 
Quaritch of Piccadilly. 
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